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Sowing the Good Seed 


February, which has been set aside as Catholic Press 
Month, is one month out of twelve in which Catholics 
are urged both by press and pulpit to make special 
efforts to disseminate the products of the Catholic press, 
especially the Catholic daily and weekly papers and 
monthly magazines. 

Ours is an age of voracious readers, if we may judge 
by the output of the press; it is an age intoxicated 
by the secular press. The more one drinks the stronger 
the thirst becomes. The child that is fed on the insipid 
milk of the “funny” page and the inartistic and lurid 
colored sheet, which only too often inculcates disrespect 
for parents and disobedience to law, naturally clamors 
for more; youth that is nourished with the vanity and 
sensuality so frequently portrayed, especially in the vol- 
uminous Sunday editions, is never satiated; the ado- 
lescent and the adult that greedily devour the filth and 
rot that is dished up under the cloak of “news,” never 
get their fill. 

The mission of the Catholic press is to counteract the 
poison, and offset the baneful influence of the secular 
press. It is the conscientious duty of parents to see 
that plenty of wholesome Catholic literature be found 
within the family circle. The disrespectful and dis- 
edifying pictures of the secular press should be banned 
from the family library table. The young should be 
discouraged from the promiscuous reading of the sec- 
uar daily and magazine, which contain much that is 
dangerous to faith and morals, 

The gentle St. Francis de Sales, whose feast falls on 
Jan. 29, is patron of the Catholic press. Through his 
great gentleness, this saint converted to the faith, and 
won back to the Church, many thousands who had been 
bitterly opposed to her teachings and practices. The 
Catholic press is a real missionary even though it silent- 
ly scatters the seeds of the true faith, which nourish 
the lamps of those of the household, while it enlightens 
the minds and warms the hearts of those who dwell 
in the darkness and cold of ignorance and error. Next 
to the grace of God, many a one owes the beginning of 


his conversion to the reading of a Catholic paper. A 
number of instances are on record in which the chance 
reading of a single paper has had this effect. 

The remailing, or passing on, of the Catholic paper 
and magazine to some non-Catholic is a real apostolate. 
You will be surprised how many of your non-Catholic 
neighbors will come to look eagerly for such literature. 
Only a few days ago we had a consoling letter from a 
non-Catholic woman who had been receiving THE GRAIL 
as a gift. Not only had she found great comfort, as 
she said, in reading our little monthly, but she assured 
us that no copy had been lost or destroyed. Each copy 
was passed on to another where it might do some good. 
Besides this, the letter contained the price of a year’s 
subscription. Another non-Catholic reader, a sub- 
seriber, in renewing his subscription for the coming 
year, added in a “post script”: “Though I am not a 
Catholic, I enjoy very much reading your publication 
and do not want to miss an issue.” 

Join the apostolate of the Catholic press, dear reader. 
Get on the band wagon and help to win souls for heav- 
en. Make Catholic Press Month more than an empty 
sound—a mere echo. Cooperation is needed to be suc- 
cessful. “United we stand, divided we fall.” 


Dust and Ashes 


The ashes that in cruciform mark the heads of the 
faithful on Ash Wednesday—which this year falls on 
Feb. 13—are symbolic of death, which shall reduce to 
dust and ashes the body that we now pamper so much. 

Life is short, death is certain, of this there is no 
room for doubt. Our salvation depends, next to the 
mercy of God, on our cooperation with divine grace. 
“Do penance, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” At 
what moment we may be called before the throne of God 
to hear the sentence that shall be passed upon us, we 
know not. Sudden deaths are frequent. “But unless 
you shall do penance,” said Our Divine Savior Himself, 
“you shall all likewise perish.” 

Few are the days of man. The space of time allotted 
to us is nothing in comparison with eternity. When dis- 
solution shall have taken place and the body has crum- 
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bled to dust, how can it be known apart from the dust 
of the earth with which it mingles? Where in the ashes 
of the grave do we find the beauty of which the body 
was once so proud? where the great talents that were 
admired by contemporaries? where the beautiful voice 
that held the multiudes spellbound? where the vast 
erudition at which the world marveled? How shall we 
know the ashes of the pauper from the dust of the 
rich? By what mark shall we distinguish the remains 
of the king from those of his subjects? Truly hath the 
poet said: Scepter and crown may tumble down and 
in the dust be equal made with the poor crooked scythe 
and spade. 

Now, indeed, is the acceptable time for doing penance. 
The Church reminds us forcibly at the beginning of 
Lent that we must do penance to atone for our sins. 
She imposes fasting as an obligation on those who are 
between the ages of twenty-one and sixty. She dis- 
courages worldly amusements as improper in the Lenten 
season. 

We observe Lent in memory of the forty days’ fast 
that Our Divine Savior kept before His bitter Passion 
and Death, which He endured to atone for our sins, to 
appease His Heavenly Father in our stead, to open 
Heaven for us, to win for us eternal life. Gratitude 
should move us to do voluntary penance, but if the 
Church did not require us to fast and mortify ourselves 
by the practice of self-denial, there are few who would 
have the courage to do so. Keeping the passions in 
check, practicing self-denial, being charitable to our 
neighbor are all in keeping with the spirit of Lent. 
Those who are ill and cannot therefore fast,should prac- 
tice great patience in bearing their weaknesses and 
sufferings. Fervent prayer should characterize this 
holy season. Daily attendance at Mass and the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion each morning, where possible, 
cannot be too highly recommended. Keep Lent to the 
best of your ability and it will prove very profitable 
for your spiritual welfare. 


A Voice from India 


Both home and foreign mission fields present many 
a sad spectacle that would move the heart of a Chris- 
tian to behold. Great is the spiritual need of heathen 
and pagan, and absolute want is often the lot of the 
missionary who is laboring for the salvation of non- 
Christians. Of the many appeals for help which come 
to the editor’s desk, we single out one from a troubled 
mother superior, who with her nuns is endeavoring 
under great difficulties to carry on the good work 
of saving souls where the harvest is ripe and there 
are few to gather it in. These good religious are 
willing instruments, but, unaided, they cannot attain 
the success their undertakings deserve. 

Rev. Mother Josephine of the Sacred Heart is the 
superior referred to, and the Little Flower Convent 
at Irinjalakuda, Cochin State, South India, is the 
place where she and her community live. The appeal 
bears the approbation of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Trichur, 
the diocese in which the community is situated. 


“I am very sorry to say,” writes the Rev. Mothe 
“that we are occupying a small building which js 
hardly sufficient to accommodate the inmates wh 
number only twenty. We had no chapel to meet th 
requirements of the convent and so we had to go every 
day to the nearest church, nearly one mile from th 
convent. But, finding it impossible for the sick » 
walk the distance, we had to vacate one of the room; 
of our old building to celebrate Mass on obligation 
days. But this room is too small for a chapel and » 
the people of our neighborhood had to kneel outside 
in the compound. Being exposed to the scorching sm 
and heavy rain, they raised a temporary shed, attached 
to the small room where Mass is said. Even this shej 
is not all sufficient for the bulk of people who come 
to hear Mass. Our convent is poor and we earn oy 
livelihood by teaching in our small school. So we 
are badly in need of a chapel and a convent in addi- 
tion to the present building, which is barely sufficient 
for the present number of classes and I may mention 
here that we have not yet paid back the money we 
had to borrow for the construction of the existing 
school building. 

“Under these circumstances I appeal to you for help 
and whatever you can render us will be quite welcome 
and will be gratefully received. We should be ever 
grateful to you if you would also kindly introduce us 
to your generous friends. I also request you to be 
kind enough to send us some church vessels or vest- 
ments if you can, for we are badly in need of them too. 
If you would to this act of charity, it would be a great 
deed for which we should be ever thankful to you by 
offering our community prayers on your behalf.” 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 

















DRAMA LOVERS, ATTENTION! 


Hamlet, one of Shakespeare’s characters, devised a 
play in order to bring his father’s murderer to justice, 
for he said, “The play’s the thing wherein I’I] catch the 
conscience of the king.” The Church has been doing 
this very same thing for centuries—her little scheme to 
draw forth from her children a full realization of the 
horrors of sin is nothing but the liturgical drama of 
Christ’s life and death. Indeed, as the discarded days 
and weeks of 1929 are being slowly relegated to our 
stock of memories, the silent drama in which Christ 
remains ever the principal, all-captivating figure is 
vividly portraying scenes and actions, the outcome of 
which will cause many tears of sympathy, penitence, 
and hope, to water the soil of forgotten or neglected 
New Year resolves. Deadened consciences will in many 
cases be revived with an enlivening jolt; people whose 
ears have been stopped with the cotton of spiritual un 
concern will experience a fresh tingling of the ear 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Honor and Glory 


Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good will.—Luke 2:14. 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


(L,* ATHER, what can this mean?” queried 
Ed Allen excitedly as he presented a let- 
ter to Father Gilbert. “If my sister has learned 
asecret code in the convent and wants to use it 
on me, I don’t see why she doesn’t send a key 
along. I am not initiated in these mysteries.” 
“What’s all this flurry about?” the priest 
countered by a return question. “Aren’t you 
rather hard on your dear little sister?” 

“Well, what does ‘U. I. 0.G. D.’ signify any- 
how?” 

“I can initiate you into this secret. These 
letters simply form the Benedictine motto, 
which, written out, would be: ‘Ut in omnibus 
gorificetur Deus—that in all things God may be 
glorified.’ ” 

“Well, if that’s the meaning, it isn’t so bad 
after all.” 

“Of course not. But do you know where you 
can find a beautiful commentary on this motto? 
Or rather, I should say, an echo of it?” 

“Oh,” Allen halted a bit, “I suppose I could 
guess till doomsday and then miss it.” 

“Right in the Mass you have it. The ‘Gloria’ 
or the angels’ hymn is a magnificent prayer 
which will make you realize the import of the 
Benedictine motto all the more readily.” 

“Why do you say ‘angels’ hymn,’ Father?” 
questioned the man as he placed his sister’s 
letter between the pages of his missal.”’ 

“That’s evident,” Father Gilbert rejoined, 
pointing to the wording of the ‘Gloria,’ which 
Allen began to read. “Those first words are 
identical,’’ the priest continued, “with the can- 
tide chanted by the angelic choir at the birth 
of our Redeemer. You recall how the angel who 
brought the good tidings of great joy was soon 
surrounded by a multitude of the heavenly army 
praising God and saying: ‘Glory to God in the 
ow and on earth peace to men of good 
Wi te ” 

“But that’s only a small portion of it,” the 
inquirer insisted, as he followed up the rest of 
the canticle with his finger. 

“Yes,” agreed the pastor, “the remainder, 
however, which consists of pious aspirations 
composed by the Church, is quite in accord with 
the opening words. Just who the compiler is 
cannot be historically ascertained. It seems 


that the compilation is to be traced back to St. 
Hilary. Pope Telesphorus is apparently respon- 
sible for the introduction of the angelic com- 
The whole hymn is not so much a 


position. 


prayer of supplication as an exultation of praise 
in honor of the Holy Trinity. Hence it is 
called the major doxology—from doxa_ the 
Greek for glory—in contradistinction to the 
minor doxology, or, the ‘Glory be to the Fa- 
ther.’ ” 

“T can’t see any mention of the word ‘Trinity’ 
Father,” Allen insisted further. 

“You are indeed a doubting Thomas,” Fa- 
ther Gilbert chided. “Don’t you see that both 
the Father and the Son are addressed and that 
in the conclusion the Holy Ghost is likewise re- 
ferred to? First we have the acclamation to 
God the Father; then the Divinity of the other 
two Persons is emphasized. No doubt this is 
due to the controversies of the fourth century.” 

“Father,” Allen ventured to suggest, “how 
would it be if I were to read the ‘Gloria’ and 
let you explain between pauses?” 

“It might be satisfactory, but why not take 
those particular passages which seem to require 
a special explanation ?” 

“Let that be our compromise,” Allen yielded. 

At Father Gilbert’s proposal the two walked 
to a settee near by to make themselves more 
comfortable. 

“Ready, Father?” 

“Ready,”’ was the deep echo carried by Fa- 
ther Gilbert’s bass voice. 

“Well, here are the expressions: we praise 
Thee; we bless Thee; we adore Thee; and we 
glorify Thee. Haven’t they much the same 
meaning, Father?” 

“Yes, and no. The general idea is the same, 
and yet there is here a varied meaning and a 
proper succession: praise consists in acknowl- 
edging, extolling, and announcing the perfec- 
tions, virtues, and merits of others with heart 
and mouth; blessing in this connection has usu- 
ally the same signification, but here it evidently 
expresses an intensive, corroborated, and in- 
creased praise; adoration implies not only an 
acknowledgment and confession of the majesty 
of God but a complete subjection to Him; glo- 
rification includes a further quality, namely, it 
brings about among other persons glory for the 
one that is praised, blessed, and adored.” 

“That is quite clear now,” Allen professed 
with an expression of manifest satisfaction. 
“But here is a stunner. How can a person thank 
God for His own great glory?” This last state- 
ment of Allen was accompanied by a sharp 
wrinkling of the brow. 
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“Those words,” Father Gilbert easily grant- 
ed, “have a wonderful and profound depth of 
meaning. In the first place, our pure love of 
God prompts us to thank Him for His own 
glory. In our love for Him we are glad that He 
is what He is and because He Himself is the 
cause of His glory we thank Him for it. This 
was St. Augustine’s mind when he declared: 
‘My God, if I were God and you were Augustine, 
I should desire to be Augustine again so that 
you might be God’; secondly, through love His 
glory becomes our own property: ‘He who is 
the Lord’s is one spirit with Him’; thirdly, 
God’s external glory as manifested in the crea- 
tion promotes our well-being; fourthly, God’s 
glory as shown in the work of the Redemption 
is a necessary condition of our salvation: ‘All 
have sinned and do need the glory of God.’ Such 
are the words of St. Paul writing to the Ro- 
mans. But see how close is the bond between 
the Redemption and the Mass. Now, each one 
of these four reasons would be sufficient to 
prompt us to thank God for His own glory.” 


“That’s now as clear as day. The remaining 
portions have caused me little difficulty.”” With 
that Allen closed his missal. 

“Wait,” Father Gilbert shouted, impeding his 
caller with a thrust of his arm. “Notice how 
ardent the final invocation is in its praise of 
God the Son: ‘Thou alone art holy; Thou alone 
art the Lord; Thou alone, O Jesus Christ, to- 
gether with the Holy Ghost, art most high in 
the glory of God the Father.’ What a beautiful 
prayer to meet all temptations to blasphemy and 
impiety! How appropriate would these words 
be for all members of the Holy Name Society!” 

“Since you held me back, Father,” Allen 
laughed, assuming a more comfortable position, 
“you made me bold. A few more questions will 
be forthcoming now.” 

“Let them come,” Father Gilbert encouraged 
with a smile. 

“Well, why wouldn’t the ‘Gloria’ suit better as 
a thanksgiving hymn after service? It would 
= well fitted to take the place of our ‘Holy 

“Bold, did you say? I say you are getting 
bold when you attempt to dictate to the Church. 
The Church knows where her prayers belong. 
Compare the ‘Gloria’ with the prayers that 
precede. The ‘Introit’ gives us a glimpse into 
the treasury of grace which each feast unlocks 
anew; in the ‘Kyrie’ the contrite heart cries 
for mercy; the ‘Gloria’ expresses those wishes 
as realized and those mercies as imparted. In 
many rites the litany usually ends with a hymn. 
Now if the ‘Kyrie’ is a minor litany, the ‘Gloria’ 
is its hymn. The soul, having experienced the 
realization of the ‘Kyrie’ petitions, wings her- 
self aloft by means of these expressions of 
praise and gratitude.” 


“Something else, Father.” 

“ear” 

“We boys used to wonder why the priest was 
bowing so much when he recited the ‘Gloria.’” 

“Indeed there is a reason,” stressed Father 
Gilbert with great emphasis. “The celebrant 
observes the rubrics prescribed. Standing at 
the center of the altar, he extends his hands 
raises them towards heaven, and then joins 
them. This he does when he wishes to show his 
love of heavenly things and to implore grace 
more earnestly. He bows his head at the ex. 
pressions ‘God’ and ‘Jesus Christ’ out of respect 
for the divine names; he does the same when 
he comes to ‘we adore Thee,’ ‘we give Thee 
thanks,’ and ‘receive our prayer.’ These three 
petitions clearly show the ends of the Holy 
Sacrifice. He concludes the angelic hymn, as 
all other prayers, with the sign of the cross.” 


For a moment both became somewhat dis- 
tracted. Two sparrows were having a merry 
chase along the gutters and were by no means 
keeping their spat a secret. After a hearty 
laugh, bespeaking their amusement at the scene 
Allen pressed one more question: ‘Father, 
you don’t say the ‘Gloria’ at every Mass, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not. You have never heard me 
recite the ‘Gloria’ when I wore black vestments 

(Continued on page 452) 





Steps to the Altar 
Dom HuGH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


26. Nearer to Thee 


Some birds on the hedgerow will light 
To shake in song their little breast; 
Others wing to the poplars’ crest, 

While others take free skyward flight. 


Prayer is the soul’s sweet song to God; 
The sweeter, the higher her state; 
The purer, the ofter she doth elate 
Herself above poor mankind’s sod. 


’Tis nobly done to strive on earth 
For Christ’s elect, repulse their foes— 
Like other Joshuas!—yet one knows 
That Moses’ prayer was of more worth. 


The desert had taught him to pray,— 
Win light and love from Burning Bush; 
Thus his soul’s power stemmed the rush 

Of foes upon that battle day. 


And now Christ speaks to many a heart 
To come forth from the bustling throng 
And learn the cloister’s prayer and song 

And humble toil—the better part! 
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The House of the Three Larches 


A Tale of Old Switzerland, by Maurus Carnot, O. S. B. Translated and Adapted by 


MARY E. MANNIX 


CHAPTER 5—THE BETROTHAL 
(Continued) 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—The first part of this chapter tells 
how the unhappy Johanna endeavored to liberate Kor- 
sin von Laret from the dungeon in the tower. Young 
yon Maltitz promised to aid her in this if she would 
consent to be betrothed to him, “reserving in our minds 
the right to break the contract.” The two have just 
entered the house to sign their names to the document. 


HE girl would have turned and fled she 

knew not whether, had she followed the 
impulse of her heart; but deep within it, she 
now cherished a purpose, to the accomplishment 
of which, it was necessary to use diplomacy and 
deceit. For the first time in her innocent young 
life she felt obliged to conceal her real feelings. 
And now, also, for the first time did she begin to 
understand the words that had so often puzzled 
herr—‘“Be ye cunning as the serpent—as simple 
as the dove.”’ 

The two fathers had closed their conversa- 
tin; pen was flying over paper, in the skillful 
right hand of the provost, as the two young 
things stood there silent, hand in hand. But 
presently the provost threw down the pen, scat- 
tered fresh sand on the paper, and leaned back 
inhis chair. Everything was in readiness now, 
but to sign the contract, and name the wedding 
day. 

“Come here, children,” cried Kaspar von Mal- 
titz, in his loud commanding voice. They ad- 
vanced nearer. “Let us finish this thing quick- 
ly—do you hear? We two old men may not live 
lng. War is upon us; it may not seem just 
the time for joy. and wedding bells. But if we 
should die—we old people—then what? We 
must think of the future. Ours is comprised in 
you and your happiness, children. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

Ferdinand looked at Johanna; her eyes were 
on the ground, where ‘they rested as long and 
fixedly as though she were counting every line 
and grain in the hard and shining floor. Fora 
brief moment the provost felt anxious. 

“I beg you here and at once to decide whether 
you are to make your parents happy, or to undo 
all that they have striven to arrange for your 
benefit both now and in the future,” he said, 
and his voice was peremptory. He spoke to both, 
but he looked at Johanna, and the gaze of the 
innkeeper was also upon his daughter, from 


whom he had expected a less ready acquiescence 
in his plans than was now apparent. 

Still Johanna was silent. The young von 
Maltitz, assured of her willingness to become 
betrothed, did not grow at all impatient. His 
eyes met those of his father, and the elder man 
was reassured. Meanwhile, Johanna, standing 
silently there, was tearing her heart, her life in 
twain. Oh, it was hard, it was hard; yet she 
had taken her resolve, and would not look back. 
Slowly she lifted her head; her beautiful eyes 
like twin stars, reflected in a darksome pool at 
midnight, glanced from one to the other of the 
two gray-headed men before her. And then she 
said, though it seemed to her that it was not 
her own voice speaking. 

“If it be the will of God, and no obstacle that 
I can now foresee should prevent—I say—Yes.” 

She drew a long breath— her face had grown 
pale as death—and pounding, pounding through 
her brain, and ringing in her ears so loud that 
she wondered every one did not hear them, came 
the words: “Simple as the dove, and cunning 
as the serpent!” 

A touch roused her from her reverie, which 
though it seemed long to her, had really lasted 
but fora moment; young von Maltitz was hold- 
ing out his right hand. Slowly lifting her own, 
she placed it in his. 

“Now all is finished, children, except to sign 
the contract,” cried the provost highly pleased. 

The innkeeper rose, took the pen, dipped it in 
the ink and handed it to the young von Maltitz. 

“Here, let these happy young people read it 
first,” said the provost, “though I would be will- 
ing to wager that neither of them can under- 
stand a word of its contents at this moment. 
After all, that is natural, and they know with- 
out a it, that it is only their happiness we 
seek.” 

“Look you, Johanna,” said her betrothed, as 
he glanced over the paper. “They have been 
very good to us. We shall not have to bother 
ourselves about the future. They have given 
us a little place of our own, where we can go 
whenever we are tired staying in the town.” 
Writing, while he spoke, he handed her the pen. 

“I think it is better not to trouble about such 
things yet,” she said. “We have plenty of time.” 
There was a smile on her lips, but her eyes were 
sad. 

The ordeal was over; the four names stood 
forth plainly and distinctly on the paper, and 
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the provost, grasping Johanna’s hand, said: “I 
will be a good father-in-law. Come now and 
tell the good news to the people outside. We 
must let our neighbors know of the alliance 
that has this day been made between Raunders 
and Pfunds.” 

Whatever might have been the feeling of the 
young people regarding this precipitate an- 
nouncement, Ferdinand knew his father well, 
and knew equally well that any suggestion of 
delay would be useless. The provost led the 
way, the innkeeper came next, and the newly 
betrothed followed, hand in hand. But no an- 
nouncement was needed; as they passed into 
the crowded hall, by a simultaneous movement 
the throng cried out: 

“Here come the bride and bridegroom! May 
they live long and happily.” And neighbor whis- 
pered to neighbor, “the wine will not cost us 
another Kreutzer to-day, mine host will pour it 
out.” 

Johanna had great difficulty in concealing 
the melancholy that filled her soul. Oh, that 
she might be alone in her own little room, kneel- 
ing before the picture of the Mother of Sor- 
rows, weeping and pouring out her heart; Oh, 
that she might beg that sorrowful Mother to 
hear, and understand, and assure her she had 
done all for the best. Poor Johanna! Out of 
the deep true love of her innocent, faithful 
heart, she had periled her own happiness; she 
had outwardly forsworn her promise of eternal 
fidelity to the idol of her young life, that his 
mother and sister might not weep out their eyes 
in fruitless tears, that he might not pine in a 
darksome dungeon, but go forth again into the 
beautiful world, ransomed and free. 

While these thoughts were passing in her 
mind, the provost, glancing through the win- 
dow, perceived that the afternoon was growing 
on apace. Turning to his son, he said: 

“Ferdinand, it is getting late. We must start, 
so that we may be home again in Raunders by 
nightfall.” 

As she heard his father’s words, Johanna 
looked beseechingly at her betrothed; who, 
leaning forward, whispered in Kaspar von Mal- 
titz’s ear: 

“Father, will you grant me a favor?” 

“Anything to-day, my son,” was the reply. 

Ferdinand stepped forward to speak, and as 
he did so, those who were still in the hall, 
crowded together to listen, while others, who 
had gone outside, gathered about the door. For 
the youth had a ready tongue and a gentle mode 
of speech, learned in the schools, and his ges- 
tures were. both graceful and convincing. 

“My friends,” he began. “Before we leave 
our dear people of Pfunds, I beg of you to 
hearken to a few words I have to say.” 

There was a deep silence in the room, the as- 


semblage regarding the young man with friend. 
ly and approving eyes. 

“This has been a memorable day. We have 
dedicated the tower, a pleasant recollection, 
must always rest in the hearts of all true sub. 
jects of the Emperor. It rejoices my heart that 
my father, who has passed through so many of 
the tribulations of war and dissension, should 
have been the one to preside over this office, 
And we all look forward to a day which will be 
still more memorable, the day which will wel. 
come the Emperor himself to our midst, and 
that day is not far distant.” 

A pleasant agitation ran through the crowd, 
Johanna prayed; young von Maltitz glanced 
around him, and then, his eyes resting on Jo. 
hanna, he warmed up to his subject with all the 
energy his father could have shown. 

“It has often been said, and well said, that 
seldom do we see a day, however bright, that a 
cloud has not dimmed its sunshine. And this, 
our sunshiny day, has also had its cloud. This 
morning, an unlucky arrow pierced the breast 
of the Imperial Eagle, but I am satisfied, the 
evil is not so great as at first represented. An 
impulsive hand sent forth that arrow in a mo- 
ment of anger, and where is the huntsman 
worthy of the name, who does not aim to 
wound? and afterward—well we huntsmen are 
proud—are we not?” Then glancing at his fa- 
ther appealingly, he continued. “This poor fel- 
low has passed a miserable day, he has had time 
for reflection and for repentance. Come, let us 
forget that passing cloud which brought us 
neither thunder nor lightning. I beg the prov- 
ost will let him go forth from his dungeon into 

(Continued on page 461) 








Gifts 
AMY POWERS 


We thank Thee for the beauty of this world, 
The loveliness of frail clouds drifting high 
Above the trees upon a silver wind, 

For the white glory of a starry sky. 


The dawn’s bright promise and the silent peace 
Of tranquil days, the wavering golden flame 
Of hearth fires glowing in the dusk,—for these 
Dear precious gifts, glady we bless Thy name. 


How shall we thank Thee for Thy highest gift, 
The Bread of Life, this Sacrament divine 
Wherein our souls are compassed with Thy grace, 
And our uplifted hearts are one with Thine? 


For this sweet miracle of tenderness 

That Thou should come in shining mystery 
To be our Guest, with healing in Thy hands, 
Humbly, each hour, we offer praise to Thee. 
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The Benedictine Monks of Caldey 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


N March, 1913, the whole Catholic world 

was electrified to hear that the entire Com- 
munity of Anglican Benedictines at Caldey had 
been received into the Catholic Church. 

On the 5th of March, the feast of St. Aelred, 
the memorable ceremony of the reception 
of the new converts into the Catholic Church 
took place “After the community had sung 
Tierce,”” recounts Dom Bede. “The bishop vest- 
ed, and, with assistants entered the sanctuary. 
The Abbot knelt at a 


tothe choir. Before him 





And now may I protest against an error into 
which even good and practical Catholics some- 
times fall, namely, giving Catholics the prefix 
of Roman Catholics. We who have the happi- 
ness to be members of the one and only True 
Church are neither Roman or English or Dutch 
or Spanish Catholics, we are just Catholics. 
Again there is another little, little slip that real- 
ly gets on one’s perhaps too sensitive nerves— 
people will call our Church the Chapel, though 

——— they are very careful 


Church, now we Catho- 


priedieu at the entrance a na SC ONE a aS to say the Protestant 


was laid open a book 
of the Gospels. After 
the solemn singing of 
the ‘Veni Creator,’ the 
whole community, kneel- 
ing round their abbot, 
made simultaneously 
their profession of faith, 
and received from the 
bishop absolution from 
censures. I think those 
who witnessed the cere- 
mony will never forget 
it. It was certainly the 
most moving sight I have 
ever seen, and it was 
difficult to restrain one’s 
tears. Those who needed 
conditional baptism then 
received it from his 
Lordship in the sacristy, 
and after completing 
their confessions and re- 
ceiving absolution, they 
assembled once more in 
the choir to sing a 
slemn “Te Deum’ of 
thanksgiving. The bish- 





lics are not non-conform- 
ists, we are not Quakers, 
or Methodists, or Bap- 
tists or any other denom- 
ination, just Catholics, 
and the temple in which 
we worship Almighty 
God is a church though 
of course we might legit- 
imately describe a con- 
vent oratory or a small 
chapel of ease as a 
chapel. 

At the time the Angli- 
can Benedictine Monks 
of Caldey made their 
submission and were re- 
ceived into the Catholic 
Church, Pius X was on 
the throne of the Fisher- 
man and one of the com- 
munity wrote some time 
later anent my life of 
Pius X: “I am sure I 
shall like to read about 
Pius, we owe him so 
much—in 1913 he made 
all sorts of dispensations 








op then said the Mass, 
and gave Holy Com- 
munion to the neophytes. 
It would be difficult to describe or even 
linagine the joy that filled the hearts of all of us 
that day.” Thus ended in a sort of apotheosis 
the work of God begun fifteen years before. 


Two days later, on the 7th of March, the 
Anglican Benedictine Nuns of St. Bride, who 
since their foundation had been under the spir- 
tual direction of the Caldey monks, made their 
solemn abjuration of Protestanism, and were 


also received by Mgr. Mostyn into the Catholic 
Church. 


DOM WILFRID UPSON, 0. S. B. for us to make things 
PRIOR OF CALDEY ABBEY casy 


” 





Yes, he would make 
things “easy” and welcome the monks with 
an Italian equivalent to a Cead mille failthe, 
the kind, generous, selfless man, he was not 
only Sovereign Pontiff, but the most outstand- 
ing potentate in the world, and yet, like His 
Divine Master, was meek and humble of heart, 
and like his predecessors “the Servant of the 
servants of God.” 


The Island of Caldey may fitly be called the 
Isle of the Blest. It is situated about three miles 
from the Pembrokeshire coast and a steamer 
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with them in being compelled to 











CALDEY ABBEY FROM HIGH CLIFF 


plies between it and Tenby. For many centuries 
it was a center of missionary zeal and activities 
and a school for saints, and during more than a 
thousand years it seut forth priests to preach 
the Gospel and holy men to reform and enlight- 
en the inhabitants of distant lands. St. Illityd, 
the converted bandit, was the first abbot and he, 
like St. Martin of Tours, founded a college to 
enable young men to study theology and kindred 
subjects. It was thither flocked men distin- 
guished for sanctity and learning and now 
raised to the veneration of the faithful. Among 
them, St. David, the patron saint of Wales; St. 
Gildas, the historian; St. Paul Aurelian; and 
the glorious St. Samson, the patron saint of the 
monastery and island. Among the most famous 
both for learning and piety, He was a disciple 
of St. Illytd’s and, having journeyed through 
Wales and Ireland and Brittany, succeeded St. 
Illtyd as Abbot of Caldey. He 





say farewell to their beautify] 
island home, the home they love 
so dearly and have done so much 
to improve and adorn. 


It is an earthly Paradise 


On the ocean that hollows the rocks 
where ye dwell 

A shadowy land has appeared, as they 
tell; 

Men thought it a region of sunshine 
and rest, 

And they called it Hy-Brasil the isle 
of the Blest, 

From year unto year on the ocean’s 
blue rim, 

The beautiful spectre showed lovely 
and dim; 

The golden clouds curtained the deep 
where it lay, 

And it looked like an Eden, away, far 
away. —Gerald Griffin. 


Anyone who has spent a short or a long holi- 
day there can never forget the peaceful beauty 
of the scene, the flourishing industries—started 
by the Monks—the generous hospitality of the 
generous sons of St. Benedict Beloved of God. 


During the Great War many of the young 
officers training at Tenby often crossed over 
to spend a happy day, or even a week end, in 
the calm seclusion of the guest house and to 
wander through the cloisters and fields and con- 
verse with the holy and erudite men—men who 
lived to help others, to cheer and encourage and 
bless their weaker brethren. 

The islanders owe a debt of gratitude to the 
monks, not only for spiritual guidance but also 
for help in worldly: affairs. 








was later consecrated Archbishop 
of Dol in Brittany. The splendid 
Cathedral of Dol, which is dedi- 
cated to him, and his shrine is 
still there, though part of his 
skull came home to the Island in 
1919. Its arrival was greeted 
with great joy and thanksgiving 
and was placed above the high 
altar. Henry I gave Caldey to 
tobert of Tours and under him 
it became subject to the famous 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Dagmail 
in North Pembrokeshire and re- 
mained subject to it as a priory 
until the Reformation; so Caldey 
was always more or less the home 
of the Benedictines, and one can- 
not but feel the deepest sympathy 
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THE PRIORY GATEHOUSE—CALDEY 


Stained-glass windows, crucifixes, rosaries, 
panels, statues, ecclesiastical vestments, and 
many other arts and crafts are all to be ob- 
tained on the island, and indeed it was since the 
coming of the Anglican monks in 1906 that 
these flourishing sources of prosperity were in- 
augurated. The following brief narrative taken 
from “Pax,” Autumn, 1923, gives a vivid and 
arresting description of a feast day. 

“Saint Samson died at Dol in Brittany on 
the 28th July,.and every year on that day Cal- 
dey Island is en féte. All keep holiday on that 
Holy Day, and social festivity and religious 
functions combine to give praise to God, honor 
to His saints and joy to His children. Matins 
and Lauds are sung solemniy, somewhat earlier 
than usual to give time for the other monastic 
Offices to be finished and the Solemn High Mass 
to begin at seven o’clock in the Abbey Church; 
for all meet together here, and the general 
Communion of religious and seculars is expres- 
sive of the unity of purpose which animates the 
Island life and interest. 

_ “In the afternoon, Solemn Vespers, Proces- 
sion of the Relic of St. Samson and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament bring all together 
again. St. Samson passes through the village 
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street, just as of old he walked on Caldey: for 
after fifteen hundred years the relic of his body 
dwells again upon the Island for veneration, and 
for the inspiration of those who have come after 
him. This year, a hundred boys from the camps 
of Besford Court and St. Anne’s, Birmingham, 
filled the center of our choir for Mass and Ben- 
ediction. They sat in orderly rows, and utterly 
put to rout the few antagonistic misanthropes 
who had prophesied confusion. 

“On the village green are sports, and the 
cameras of Islanders and guests busily record 
the tumblers in the sack-race, the wobbling eggs 
on spoons, the energetic sprinters in the veter- 
an’s race and the indolent crowd content to 
stand around and watch. Flowers and vegetables 
make an attractive show, and speak of the excel- 
lent soil and climatic conditions which make 
possible such products. There is also a stall of 
Island handicraft calling for great discrimina- 
tion in the awarding of prizes. Peaches and 
nectarines, black grapes and luscious figs from 
the monastic market-gardens do not compete 
with the products from the gardens of our Is- 
landers; but this display of one day’s gather- 
ing gives some idea of the supply from Caldey 
which meets the demand of the Tenby summer 
visitors.” 











THE ABBOT’S CHAPEL—CALDEY 
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THE CHOIR—CALDEY ABBEY 


When they made their submission to the holy 
See in 1913, they got into financial difficulties, 
as they returned all the grants and gifts given 
them by Anglican friends and admirers. 

The following letter from Dom Wilfrid Up- 
son, the loved and popular Prior, explains the 


present situation : 
The Abbey, Isle of Caldey, 
Tenby, S. Wales. 


You will have seen, in the last number of 
“Pax,” the letter dealing with our situation at 
Caldey. In that letter I spoke of the possibility 
of help from the United States and of our hope 
of being able to remain on the Island which has 
been our home for so long. 

These hopes have not been realized, and it 
has now become necessary for us to leave Caldey 
and begin life afresh at Prinknash Park, near 
Gloucester. 

We have already commenced 
preparations for leaving and we 
hope to be able to settle down at 
Prinknash by the end of October. 

In order to keep up the connec- 
tion with our past history, our 
address, for the present, will be 
New Caldey Abbey, Prinknash 
Park, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 

It is hardly necessary for me 
to say how grateful we shall be 
for the help of your prayers and 
the continuance of your interest 
in us, and in the life which we 
hope to carry on in our new home 
in such a way that “God may be 
glorified in all things.” 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely in Christ, 

Dom Wildrid Upson, O. S. B., 

Prior. 








In July, 1928, the Prior took 
formal possession of Prinknash 
Park. This beautiful old Tudor 
mansion with extensive ground, 
twenty-seven acres of arable and 
pasture land had been donated to 
them by an old friend of their 
Anglican days, Mr. Dyer-Edwar. 
des. This gentleman had himself 
become a Catholic and had gone 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, caught 
a severe chill, and died in Naples, 
Consequently, the Deed of Gift 
was invalid under the Act of 
Mortiman as sufficient time had 
not elapsed. However, the Ear! 
of Rothes, Mr. Dyer-Edwardes’ 
grandson, was quite willing to 
carry out his grandfather’s wish- 
es, but various obstacles prevent- 
ed his at once doing so, difficult- 
ies of Probate, the Laws’ delays, all conspired 
against the immediate handing over the 
property. Eventually all was satisfactori- 
ly arranged and the Benedictines of Caldey 
are gradually settling in to New Caldey Ab- 
bey. They will continue carrying out the 
publication of their two organs “Pax” and “Cal- 
dey Notes” from Prinknash and will thus keep 
in touch with their many interested and devoted 
friends. Probably by Christmas they will all 
with their goods and chattels and most precious 
relics have removed to their new abode, and 
though they feel it somewhat of a wrench to 
tear themselves from their old surroundings, 
yet, they consider the many and various hap- 
penings of the past few years as a clear intima- 
tion of God’s will and they have had the sv- 
preme happiness after many long years of pa- 

(Continued on page 449) 
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The Same Everlasting Sacrifice 


DOUGLAS A. PEARL, S. J. 


(Continued) 


A PAPAL MASS OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


EFORE passing on to the Mass of to-day it 

is interesting to cast a glance at Mass as 
it was celebrated in the middle of the eighth 
century. The first Roman Ordo (770 A. D.) 
according to Fortescue, shows us the develop- 
ment at that stage. It (the Mass) took place 
in this way: 

“The Pope arrives at the Stational Church 
where he is to celebrate Mass with a numerous 
court of deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, his chan- 
cellor, notaries, etc. One deacon and one sub- 
deacon are already appointed to chant the Gos- 
pel and Epistle, and to minister at the Mass. 
The Pope and his ministers vest in the sacristy. 
The subdeacon comes out with an acolyte and 
lays the Gospel-book on the altar. The acolytes’ 
candles are lighted: incense is put into the 
thurible. The Introit (Antiphona ad Introitum) 
is begun and the procession goes to the altar 
with seven candles borne by acolytes and a sub- 
deacon before the Pope with a thurible. On the 
way two acolytes bring to the Pope the Holy 
Eucharist, reserved from a former Mass in a 
pyx; he salutes It, and satisfies himself that 
enough is reserved. The Pope prays silently 
before the altar and kisses his attendants. Then 
he signs to the singers to stop singing the In- 
troit psalm and go on at once to the Gloria 
Patri, Sicut erat and the Antiphon repeated. 
Meanwhile the deacons go up and kiss the ends 
of the altar; the Pope kisses the Gospel-book 
and altar. Kyrie eleison is then sung an in- 
definite number of times, till he makes a sign 
to stop. Meanwhile he has gone to his throne. 
He intones the Gloria facing the people, and the 
choir continues while he turns to the East. At 
his throne he sings “Pax vobis” and the Collect 
(facing the East). All now sit while the sub- 
deacon reads the Epistle at the ambo. Then a 
cantor sings the Graduale, and another the Alle- 
luia or Tract. The deacon comes for the Pope’s 
blessing, goes to the ambo in procession with 
two lights and incense, and sings the Gospel. 
After the Gospel the Pope says “Dominus Vo- 
biscum” and “Oremus,” marking the place of 
the old “prayers of the faithful,” as we still do. 
But the prayers had already disappeared. Nor 
was there left any sign of separation between 
the Mass of the Catechumens which ends about 
here, and the Mass of the Faithful that begins. 
The deacon spreads the corporal on the altar, 
the Pope goes down to receive the offerings 


(bread and wine) from the people, while the 
choir sings the Offertory. All the various class- 
es of people offer loaves and wine, which are 
arranged on the altar; water is added to the 
chalice. The Pope and his ministers wash their 
hands. He then stands at the altar and says 
the Secret (still the offertory-prayer), the bish- 
ops and other clergy are grouped around him, a 
sign is made that the choir should stop singing, 
and so the Pope begins the Eucharistic prayer. 
He ends the Secret with an Ekphonesis (“per 
omnia saecula saeculorum”) as now; the dia- 
logue of the Preface was exactly the one we 
know. But it may be noticed that the answers 
are made, not by the choir, but by the district 
subdeacons who stand on the opposite side of 
the altar facing the Pope. After the Preface 
the choir sings the Sanctus and then ‘the Pon- 
tiff rises alone and begins the Canon.’ The oth- 
ers remain in the presbytery kneeling or bow- 
ing. The Canon is not described in detail. It 
proceeded just as we have it now, except that 
there was as yet no Elevation. At the Pax the 
fragment consecrated at the last Mass is put 
into the chalice, and the Kiss of Peace is given 
to the clergy and the people. The fraction by 
the Pope and the assisting bishops, priests, and 
deacons follows. There is a second mixture of 
the consecrated species, and all make their 
Communion under both kinds. The Agnus Dei 
is sung at the fraction; meanwhile the Pope 
tells the names of the people he means to invite 
to breakfast to his officers who write them down 
and then go and tell the invited to come. 


When all the clergy have made their Com- 
munion, the bishops give Communion to the peo- 
ple in the form of bread, the deacons in the form 
of wine. While the people make tlfeir Com- 
munion the choir sings the Communion anti- 
phon and psalm alternately with the subdea- 
cons. When the Communion is over, the region- 
ary subdeacon makes a sign and they sing Glo- 
ria Patri, Sicut erat, and repeat the antiphon. 
The Pope then goes to the altar and reads the 
Post-communion (Oratio ad compledum), pre- 
ceded by Dominus vobiscum, at which he does 
not turn to the people. A deacon sings “Ite, 
Missa est.” The response “Deo gratias” is made, 
and the procession goes back to the sacristy. It 
is a long procession, seven acolytes with can- 
dles, a subdeacon with the thurible, bishops, 
priests, monks, the choir, soldiers with flags, 
torchbearers, more acolytes, cross-bearers, sex- 
tons, lastly the Pope himself. As they go out, 
passing the Pope, they say, “Jube Domine bene- 
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dicere.” And the Pope answers, “Benedicat nos 
Dominus. Amen.” 

The Pontifical High Mass of to-day, i. e., the 
High Mass of a bishop, with but few additions, 
is an exact replica of this eighth century Mass. 
The modern Catholic would be right at home 
with the whole Papal service, being able to un- 
derstand what was going on all the time. A 
few little additions which have since been made 
he would doubtless miss: they are but minor 
details. The Creed, the Offertory prayers, the 
elevation, blessing, and last Gospel, the incens- 
ing of persons and things, and the ringing of 
the bells are the only additions. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


Let us now see the Mass of the Roman rite 
as it is celebrated in the twentieth century. 
A recent Missal (The Daily Missal, published 
by the Benedictines of St. Andrew’s Abbey) 
divides the Holy Sacrifice into two main divi- 
sions, with six subdivisions. The two main di- 
visions, are, of course, the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens, and the Mass of the Faithful. The six 
subdivisions follow: 

(1) Preparation—from the Asperges to the 
Collects. 

(2) Instruction—from the Collects to the 
Credo. 

(3) Offertory—from the Offering to the 
Preface. 

(4) Consecration—from the Preface to the 
Lord’s Prayer (the Canon). 

(5) Communion, from the Lord’s Prayer to 
the Ablutions. 

(6) Thanksgiving—from the Communion to 
the end of Mass. 

Let us take each of these divisions singly, and 
show its minor subdivisions. 


PREPARATION 


The Preparation, which is also styled the 
“extrinsic portion” of the Holy Sacrifice, in- 
cludes the prayers at the foot of the altar, the 
Introit, Kyrie, and Gloria. The Asperges, or 
sprinkling with holy water is also included in 
this part of the Mass, but since it takes place 
but seldom (at the parochial High Mass on 
Sundays) we shall omit it. 

In the prayers at the foot of the altar we have 
a relic of the private preparation for Mass 
which was customary in olden times. They 
naturally begin with the sign of the cross, which 
is the sign of our salvation. Until after the 
Council of Trent the psalm “Judica me” was not 
of obligation. The Gloria Patri at the end of 
this psalm, as at the end of every psalm, was 
prescribed by Pope Damasus. Following the 
“Judica me,” the priest and server in turn recite 
the Confiteor. An ancient first-century docu- 


ment says: “Come together, break bread, give 
thanks, after you have confessed your sing, 
that your sacrifice may be clean.” This would 
seem to show that some kind of confession was 
customary at the beginning of the sacrifice. 
Whether or not this may be taken to mean sae. 
ramental confession may be disputed. But the 
Confiteor of the Mass of to-day parallels the 
“confession” of the first-century Masses. 

After the prayers at the foot of the altar 
the priest mounts the steps and after kissing 
the altar stone he reads the Introit at the Epis. 
tle side. As this used to be the beginning of the 
Mass, the priest makes the sign of the cross as 
he reads the opening verse. The /ntroit, in. 
troduced in the fifth century, the first variable 
part of the Mass (for it changes from day to 
day), was originally a long psalm which was 
sung at the entrance of the long procession into 
the church. When the day of solemn proces- 
sions had passed the Introit was reduced to its 
present form: an antiphon, a verse of a psalm, 
and the minor doxology. The Kyrie eleison, a 
three-fold invocation for mercy addressed to 
each person of the Blessed Trinity, follows the 
Introit. Kyrie eleison is Greek, a remnant of 
the Christians of the first century whose litur- 
gical language was Greek. In the procession 
from the meeting place to the “Stational 
Church,” the primitive Christians would sing 
the Litanies. The Kyrie is all that remains of 
these Litanies. 

_The Gloria in excelsis, which follows the Ky- 
rie, was introduced into the Mass sometime in 
the sixth century by Pope Symmachus. Hovw- 
ever, it was then reserved for Papal Masses, 
and it was not until the eleventh century that its 
use was extended to the universal Church. It 
is a hymn in praise of the Trinity and fitly is 
the closing prayer of the first part, the prepara- 
tion, of the Mass. (Continued on next page) 





O Salutaris Hostia 
VIRGINIA EBERHART 


Upon the cross!—oh, Saving Victim Thou— 

Thy Palms outstretched, beneath the nails hard-driven, 
The pains of death upon Thee, Thou didst bow 

Thy Head with meekness, whilst Thy Heart was riven. 


Now grant that I, Thy weak and erring one, 
May not forsake Thee in Thine agony; 

Until the pangs of life, and death, are done, 
I would be crucified, O Christ! with Thee. 


I would lift high the Cup Thy Blood hath filled—- 
With eager lips that royal Wine I’d drain, 
Pressing them close, lest one sweet drop be spilled— 
Oh, Ecstasy of Love, that heals all pain! 
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INSTRUCTION 


Beginning the Instruction, the second part of 
the Mass of the Catechumens, which also comes 
under the heading “extrinsic portion,” the cele- 
brant salutes the people: ‘Dominus vobiscum.” 
The parts of this portion of the Sacrifice are the 
Collect, the Epistle, the Gradual, the Gospel, 
the Sermon, and the Creed. Some commenta- 
tors hold that the Catechumens were dismissed 
pefore the chanting of the Gospel, at least be- 
fore the recitation of the Creed. Though this 
does seem logical, for they who had not as yet 
received baptism, would not be permitted to 
make a public profession of Faith, we shall fol- 
low the lead of Dom Lefebvre, O. 8S. B., and 
place the Gospel and Creed in the Mass of the 
Catechumens. é 

The Collect is a prayer offered by the priest 
in which the supplications of the congregation 
are gathered, as it were, before being offered 
to Almighty God. Its origin goes way back to 
the first days when the Stational processions 
took place in Rome. 

Readings from the Old Testament, from the 
Law and the Prophets, from the New Testa- 
ment, from the Apostolic Epistles and Acts, and 
lastly from the Holy’ Gospels themselves used 
to form a very great part of the Mass of the 
Catechumens. These readings, with the ser- 
mon which followed them, formed the instruc- 
tin given to the Catechumens. To-day, the 
Epistle, which follows the Collect, is an extract 
taken either from one of the Sapiential books of 
the Old Testament, or the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse of the New. 
The Gradual, Alleluiatic verse, or Tract, which 
follow the Epistle, are brief portions of Sacred 
Scripture, such as the Psalms, etc. These verses 
of Scripture correspond to the recitation of the 
Psalms, prescribed in the early Masses. I say 
nothing here of the five great Sequences of the 
Mass, since they are read but seldom and on 
special feasts. : 

The Gospel, or “Sayings of Our Lord,” is pre- 
ceded by a short prayer of preparation “ut dig- 
ne et competenter annuntiet Evangelium Suum” 
—“that he (the priest) may meetly and fitly 
announce His Gospel.” ‘The Gospel is always 
taken from the writings of one of the four 
Evangelists. Greater respect is shown it than 
the Epistle, for the Gospel is the word of Christ, 
in which He speaks to us directly Himself; in 
the Epistle Christ speaks to His children, it is 
true, but it is indirectly through the Prophets 
and the Apostles. Ata High Mass similiar hon- 
ors are rendered to the Gospel as to the Blessed 
Sacrament, for lights surround it, and the book 
is incensed, a mark of great respect. 

_ The most natural time to expound the teach- 
Ings of the Sacred Scriptures is just after the 
people have heard them read. Consequently 


after the Gospel the sermon is usually preached. 
This was customary as far back as we can go. 
In some places the sermon is not preached until 
after the Communion of the Mass. After the 
Gospel, however, is the usual time. 

The “Daily Missal” would have the Nicene 
Creed the last function of the Mass of the 
Catechumens. Clarke says: The Creed 
in the Roman Liturgy is placed between 
the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of 
the Faithful. It belongs properly to neither.” 
The Nicene Creed was drawn up by the Council 
of Nicea (323 A. D.), though it was not made a 
portion of the Mass until the days of Benedict 
VIII (1024 A. D.), the same Pope who con- 
sented to allow the word “Filioque,” the little 
word which has caused so much trouble with 
many schismatics, to be added to the grand Ni- 
cene Profession of Faith. 


(To be continued) 


The Benedictine Monks of Caldey 
(Continued from page 446) 


tient waiting of being affiliated to the Cassinese 
Congregation of the Primitive Observance at 
Rome and the Chapter of the Congregation held 
May, 1928, at St. Scholastica’s Abbey, Subiaco, 
also agreed to the retention of all the privileges 
granted to them by Pius X at the time of their 
conversion. 

In conclusion I venture to quote a few lines 
from Dom Wilfrid Upson’s eloquent article 
“Caldey 1913-1928” in the Summer number of 
the Quarterly “Pax,” 1928. 

“If on the other hand it is Thy Will that 
our lives and work are to be carried on else- 
where, wherever we may be guided. God led us 
Ex tenebris in lucem. He has established the 
Community safely and permanently in the Ben- 
edictine Order, and now we wait His guidance 
as to the future—” 


NOTE:—According to newspaper reports the Caldey 
Benedictines began regular life in the new abbey with 
midnight Mass on Christmas.—Editor. 


Symbol 
HERSUR LONG 


Ardently through the night 

It burns before the altar white— 
A rich red ruby star, 

Sacred symbol of God above, 
His Love and Grace—His Avatar! 


Always watching, warm and frail 

It burns beyond the altar rail— 
A deep red rose of Light. 

To make us pray for Him it burns 
Ardently through the night. 
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Margery’s First Miracle Play 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


HE narrow, crooked streets of Wynford 

were packed with an unusual press of peo- 
ple. Strange-looking merchants from distant 
parts jostled country folk bringing cheeses, 
cakes, fowls and an assortment of garden prod- 
uce to the Fair. The hoofs of richly capari- 
soned steeds clattered on the cobbles, attracting 
the attention of the curious who thrust their 
heads out of the lattice windows of the over- 
hanging houses to see the “gentry” go by. It 
was around the hostels, of course, that the 
throng was thickest. In front of the Red Lion 
was such a crowd that even stalwart yeomen 
found it difficult to elbow their way through and 
so loud was the hubbub of voices that you could 
not hear yourself speak. 

Yet this was nothing to the sight to be seen 
in the open market place in the center of the 
town where the booths had been set up. Here 
were more men, women and children than some 
present had ever seen together in their lives be- 
fore. And how gaily the women were dressed 
and how merry everybody was! Here was a 
stall whereon were displayed spices and silks 
from the East. Yonder a big Burgundian sold 
wines from France. A laughing crowd could 
be seen in another part standing before a slight 
platform on which was a man exhorting his 
hearers to let him extract their bad teeth. There 
were peddlers of all kinds with laces and rib- 
bons, vendors of sweets and toys for the chil- 
dren. Gaping jokels in another corner sur- 
rounded a group of tumblers whose acrobatic 
feats and humorous patter increased their audi- 
ence every minute. Ointments were for sale 
warranted to cure every disease under the sun. 
As they were held up and their virtues pro- 
claimed the bystanders fumbled for their purs- 
es, hesitated in a manner that clearly indicated 
suspicion and then succumbed to the loud-voiced 
and gesticulating salesman. No less eloquent 
was the pardoner with his strange relics and 
indulgences. Altogether a motley lot! 


Margery, clinging to her mother’s skirts, 
found herself tossed hither and thither much as 
might be a small boat fastened to the stern of a 
larger one and riding in its wake. The din of 
voices and surging mass of people would have 
frightened her had she not been too interested 
in the sights of the Fair to think about herself, 
but all was so new and so fascinating and she 
was kept so busy wondering where all the folk 
came from that she forgot to be afraid. Had 
she not looked forward to this day for a whole 
year! 


Yet for Margery the chief attraction of the 
occasion was to come. Now and again whe, 
some brief parting of the crowd enabled her tp 
see the place, her eyes would turn to that part of 
the market square where stood the church and 
at the preparations there going forward for the 
performance that afternoon of the Miracle Play 
that was to be given by the Wakefield Players, 
Never once had she seen anything of the kind 
and no modern child, even though her own first 
experience of the theater is recent, can imagine 
her excitement. For the play to be given was 
no less than the crucifixion. One would see 
Pilate and St. John and Our Lady. Above all, 
there would be Jesus Himself on His cross! 
Holding her on his knee in the inglenook of 
winter nights, her father had told her how he 
had seen the torturers stretch the dear Lord on 
the Tree and how he had heard the ring of the 
hammers when it came to the part where He 
was to be nailed to the cross. Though the tears 
had come to her eyes when he told her these 
things, she had wanted, as she had never want- 
ed anything else, to see it for herself. No won- 
der that booths and cheap-Jacks soon lost their 
attraction. 

“Maid Margery is tired, I wis,” her mother 
said, feeling the drag on her skirts heavier. 

“Nay, mother,” the little voice piped reply, 
“but the time is long to the beginning of the 
Miracle. Will it be soon when they crucify 
Our Lord?” 

But though the morning dragged, it passed 
at last as have those other, countless mornings 
for the end of which impatient men, women 
and children have waited. After not a little 
pushing and crushing the girl and her mother 
found their way to a position from which they 
could command the stage. It was set under the 
tall elms in the churchyard and was thus shel- 
tered. In contrast to the sunny scene around, it 
had the appearance of a shadowy cave. The 
light, tempered by the green leaves of early 
spring, gave the appearance of something not 
quite of this world. a 

There was really no need for Pilate to enjoin 
the company, as he did in the opening lines:— 


“Peace I bid every wight; 

Stand as still as stone in wall, 
Whiles ye are present in my sight, 
That none of ye clatter nor call; 
For if ye do your death is dight.” 


Indeed they stood so still that the chirping of 
the birds in the elms could be heard mingling 
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with the voices of the speakers. This, one 

thered, was no mere pastime like the theater- 
going of the present day but a serious function. 
Not that the performance was without its face- 
tious moments. There were times when the 
byplay of the actors sent a ripple of laughter 
over the audience. Solemn as was the drama, 
there was no mock solemnity. Everything was 
genuine, frank, startlingly realistic. Those 
who performed the cruel task of executioners 
did so with the callous brutality and unfeeling 
pleasantries one may imagine in the Roman sol- 
diers. The intensity with which the audience 
listened was due rather to the awful significance 
of the theme than to any artificial heightening 
of the tragedy. With childlike faith in the 
fact there shadowed forth and with unsophsti- 
cated minds that could scarcely draw the dis- 
tinction between the actualities of history and 
the illusions of the stage, they watched the 
preparations for crucifixion with bated breath. 
Strong men moved restlessly as though they 
would like to have interfered when they listened 
to speech of this kind from those engaged in 
the task of binding their Divine Victim :— 


Fourth Torturer: 
Yet draw out his arm and make it fast, 
With this rope, that well will last, 
And each man lay hand to. 


First Torturer: 
Yes, and bind thou fast that band, 
We shall go to that other hand, 
And look what we can do. 


Second Torturer: 
Do drive a nail there throughout, 
And then there shall nothing doubt, 
For it will not burst. 


Third Torturer: 
That shall I do, so might I thrive, 
For to hammer and to drive 
Thereto I am full pressed; 
So let it stick, for it is well. 


Fourth Torturer: 
Thou sayest sooth, 
There can no man mend. 


First Torturer: 
Hold down his knees. 


Second Torturer: 
That shall I do. 
His nurse did never better do; 
Lay on with each hand. 


Third Torturer: 

Draw out his limbs, let’s see, have at it. 
Fourth Torturer: 

That was well drawn out, that, 

Fair befall him that so pulled! 

For to have gotten it to the mark 


I trow laymen nor clerk 
Nothing better should! 


But it was when the Sufferer was raised in the 
sight of all and spoke to the crowd that the 
hearts of that motley assembly (fresh, be it re- 
membered, from its buying and selling) re- 
sponded with spontaneous sympathy. Here was 
no conventional piety but an almost painful ab- 
sorption in the spectacle and the words uttered. 
What wonder when the speech to which they 
listened ran like this :— 


“My folk, what have I done to thee 

That thou all thus shall torment me? 
Thy sin bear I full soon. 

How have I grieved thee? Answer me, 
That thou thus nailest me to a tree, 
And all for thy error. 

Where shalt thou seek succour? 

This fault how shalt thou seek amende 
When that thou thy Savior 

Drivest to this dishonor 

And nailest thou feet and hende. 

All creatures whose kinds may be trest, [counted up] 
Beasts and birds, they all have rest 
When they are woebegone. 

But God’s own Son, that should be best, 
Has not whereon his head to rest, 

But on his shoulder bone.” 


Margery had been listening and watching 
with open mouth and when it came to this part 
her little face contracted and tears welled in 
her eyes. 

“Won’t the cruel men let him down?” she 
asked. 

“In sooth, no, lass,” her mother replied. 
“That would not be according to the Gospel. 
But He will rise again—though that is another 
play which telleth of the Resurrection, and not 
to be seen to-day.” 

The shadows of the evening were beginning 
to fall before the performance was over and the 
spectators scattered to their various concerns, 
repeopling the deserted market place. Mar- 
gery’s mother had purchases to make before re- 
turning to her Inn and a meal to take, so that 
it was some while before the two began to make 
their way to the Crown Hostlery. The sights 
of the Fair, in spite of the fact that flaring 
torches had been lit, now palled on the child. 
She scarcely looked at the scene around her. 
Suddenly, however, her attention revived and, 
breaking from her mother, she ran towards a 
man wearily threading his way through the 
crowd. Standing before him, she looked up in 
his astonished face. “I’m so sorry, Jesus,” she 
exclaimed. “Did it hurt you very much?” 

The actor paused and looked down with a 
whimsical glance. He was a middle-aged man 
with grizzled hair. Perhaps it was a certain 
dignity, perhaps the sorrowful gaze of his 
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brown eyes which had caused him to be selected 
to play the part of the Crucified. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “so thou wast sorry for 
me, little one?” 

“Truly was I,” answered Margery, “and I 
would have cried out for them to stop but my 
mother bade me be still.” 

“Where is thy mother?” asked the man. 

The child looked round but only strange faces 
met her gaze. The dear, familiar figure had van- 
ished, and for a moment the world was an 
empty wilderness. It was with a sob choking 
her voice that she said, 

“She hath gone I—I know not where.” 

But it was only for a moment that despair 
conquered her. “You can find her,” she said 
to her companion. “‘You know where everybody 
is. Our priest said so.” 

“Come along then,” said the actor. “Let us 
look for her,” and he took her tiny hand in his. 

“You lost your mother once, didn’t you?” 
said Margery. “Did you feel very frightened?” 

Humoring her, the man replied, “No, no, 
Sweetie, I wasn’t frightened.” 

For some while they hunted in vain. In that 
great mass of folk it was like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. But fortunately the child 
remembered that her mother had told her that, 
if she got lost, she was to make her way to the 
Crown Inn. Following this advice, it was not 
long before her guide was able to hand her over 
to the anxious woman whom they found there. 

“Here is thy maid,” he said. 

“Great thanks to thee for this kindness,” 
said her mother. “I feared me she was lost.” 

The man was about to turn away but Mar- 
gery clung to his hand. “Dear Jesus,” she said, 
“won’t you kiss me—just once?” For a second 
a smile flickered over that sad face, then he 
stooped, lifted her in his arms, kissed her, and 
the next moment was lost in the crowd. 

Margery turned glowing eyes to her mother. 

“He kissed me,” she said with awed gladness. 

“And who shall say that, in her strange fan- 
cy, there was not a measure of truth? 





Honor ana Glory 
(Continued from page 440) 


at Mass. The ‘Gloria’ is a canticle of gladness; 
for the same reason it is omitted during the 
penitential seasons of Advent and Lent, unless 
some feast day occurs; so also during the year 
at certain so-called ferial and votive Masses it 
is not recited. But whenever the Mass is said 
in honor of the angels this angelic hymn is al- 
ways used.” 

“I presume that these regulations are very 
ancient,” Allen suggested. 

“At least they go back to Pius V in the six- 


teenth century. For a long time the hymn wags 
chanted only at the midnight Mass of Christ. 
mas. At Rome and at Tours it was sung both 
in Greek and in Latin on this day. The Bishop 
of Bethlehem claimed special rights to the ‘Glo. 
ria.’ He insisted on the privilege to say it at 
every Mass. About the year 500 Pope Sym. 
machus extended the ‘Gloria’ to all Sundays and 
to the feasts of the martyrs, but only for the 
bishops. The priests might recite it solely o 
Easter Sunday. Toward the end of the eleventh 
century the faculty was granted also to priests 
generally.” 

“Father, there comes my brother,” Allen 
whispered nervously. “I want to hail him and 
go with him. Thank you for you great kind. 
ness.” 

“Tell him to wait a minute, I have a thought 
I want you to take a long.” , 

“Yes, Father, he is stopping.” 

“Here is what Cardinal Wiseman says in re 
gard to the ‘Gloria.’ No consideration ever lent 
itself more perfectly (than the ‘Gloria’) to the 
musician’s skill; none ever afforded better 
play to the rich and rapid succession of every 
mode, gay or grave; none better supplied slow 
and entreating cadence or the full and powerful 
chorus in the simple Gregorian chant or in the 
pure religious harmonies of Palestrina. It is 
truly the hymn of the angels.” 

“T acknowledge the ‘Gloria’ always impressed 
me, Father.” 

“See how the saints were impressed by it. On 
the day of St. Philip Neri’s death, the saint said 
Mass once more and that very early in the 
morning. When he came to the ‘Gloria,’ he was 
suddenly wrapt in ecstasy and began to sing. He 
chanted the ‘Gloria’ all the way through in a 
jubilant tone of voice as though he had already 
torn himself loose from the earth and were in 
the midst of the choirs of the heavenly spirits.” 

“Honk! honk! honk!” 

“Father, he is getting impatient,” Allen mut- 
tered. “I can’t make him wait any longer. 
Thank you again and again.” 


Communion 
VERONICA REILLY 


I knew the want of many things, 
Of friends and joy and laughter; 
The days dragged by on leaden wings, 
I wept the tears that sorrow brings, 
And life was all disaster. 


God filled my cup with riches sweet 
And heaped it with good measure; 

I sought one day, when all was bleak, 
A chapel in a quiet street, 

And there found joy and treasure. 
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Sacrifices of 


Thanksgiving 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


(CC ANDLEMAS DAY, the memorial of our 
Lord’s presentation in the temple, leads us 
to the inner courts of the second temple of Je- 
rusalem, built by the returning exiles from 
Babylon with very poor and plain material, but 
at that time already partly beautified by the 
great Herod. The ceremony performed at our 
Blessed Lady’s visit to the temple was styled 
in the Old Law “Purification,” and our eccle- 
siastical terminology still clings to that name. 
When a Hebrew woman had given birth to a 
child, if it were a boy, she was legally unclean 
for forty days, if a girl, for eighty days, so that 
she was not allowed to enter the temple during 
that time. Then she had to offer a dove as a 
sacrifice of atonement or purification, and a 
lamb, or, if she was poor, at least another dove, 
as a holocaust; and if the child was the first- 
born son, he had to be redeemed by a payment 
of money; for, since God had saved through 
the first paschal lamb the first-born of the Is- 
raelites, each first-born son was by God’s law 
His servant in the sanctuary. 


Although there could be no question of any 
uncleanness in Mary, who had been preserved 
even from original sin and its moral conse- 
quences, who had been saved from all actual 
sin, and made the sanctuary of the unborn God 
made man; yet she submitted in obedience to 
this ordinance of the law, just as later on Our 
Lord Jesus Christ subjected Himself voluntari- 
ly to the baptism of penance by Saint John, al- 
though he was the Most Holy. In the case of 
Our Lady then, this purification by a sacrifice 
was unnecessary, but the sacrifice itself was 
not useless; on the contrary, it was raised in 
that case to a higher dignity, viz., to that of 
thanksgiving. That was certainly the note 
sounding in her heart; for if she chanted the 
thankful canticle of the “Magnificat” already at 
the Visitation, how much more grateful was she 
now after the birth of her Divine Son, after 
the song of the angels and the visit by the shep- 
herds. And joyful thanksgiving flowed from 
the hearts and lips of Saint Joseph and of the 
two ancient saints Simeon and Anna, who, en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit, witnessed the of- 
fering of the Savior in the temple, and saw ful- 
filled the prophecy that the glory of the second 
temple was to be greater than of that built by 
Solomon, because it was now sanctified and glo- 
rified by the presence of the Lord most High. 


Sacrifices of thanksgiving were included in 
the group of peace offerings, together with sac- 
rifices of petition. These sacrifices supposed 


the absence of any legal uncleanness in the of- 
ferer, just as the holocausts; but here not all 
the clean parts of the animal were burnt on the 
altar; on the contrary, part of the meat, i. e., 
the breast and the right shoulder belonged to 
the priests living around the temple, whilst oth- 
er parts were given to the offerer and his 
friends or guests, with the condition that the 
meat should be eaten within three days, and 
only by persons who were legally clean. In the 
case of the paschal lamb the law was stricter, 
for it had to be eaten during the same night, 
and the remains were to be burnt. These sacri- 
fices were not limited to offerings of animals, 
but included also the immolation of part of the 
first fruits ; therefore some peace offerings were 
bloodless sacrifices, and all of them were sacred 
banquets. 


It is in the nature of the reasonable creature 
to expect gratitude for benefactions rendered. 
This trait we share with God Himself, who of- 
ten in the holy scriptures expresses His dis- 
pleasure with the ingratitude of the chosen 
people, in spite of the extra-ordinary favors He 
had bestowed on them. In order that they might 
not forget their duty they were bidden not only 
to give the tenth part of all the produce of the 
land as tithes for the maintenance of the Le- 
vites, but also to make an offering from the best 
part of some fruits in the temple. In return He 
promised them not only temporal blessings and 
protection against their enemies, but also spir- 
itual gifts. 


The Israelites, who were ordered by the law 
to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving, had also in 
their sacred books the examples of their fa- 
thers. Abel had offered from the lambs of his 
flock; Noe, leaving the arc, thanked God by 
sacrifices for his salvation; Abraham built an 
altar as soon as he entered the promised land, 
and Melchisedech sacrificed bread and wine on 
his behalf as a thank offering. Of Eliezer the 
servant of Isaac and of Jacob, too, sacrifices of 
thanksgiving were recorded before the law had 
been given through Moses. It was natural, that 
at the sacrifices of thanksgiving also bread, 
wine, and oil should be used; for they formed 
the riches of the land, and were with meat the 
stable means of maintenance for the inhabitants 
of Palestine; they occur therefore as such also 
at the sacrificial meal of thanksgiving, the an- 
nual pasch of the Jews. 


Oil, wine, and grain were also placed as sac- 
rificial gifts into the sanctuary of the holy tab- 
ernacle and of the temple, into which only one 
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priest was allowed to enter daily, morning and 
evening. He had to fill with oil and to trim the 
seven lamps, placed on a golden candelabrum 
(also called candlestick), which perpetuated the 
sacred fire, lit by God Himself, and prescribed 
for the use of the sacrifices. Every Sabbath 
day this officiating priest was to renew the 
twelve loaves of the finest wheaten flower, 
which stood at the right hand side on a gilt 
table, and the wine standing there in a golden 
basin. 

Besides these offerings of foodstuffs we find 
at the sacrifices of thanksgiving also incense 
used. Sometimes it was placed on the altar of 
burnt offerings standing in the open air, to- 
gether with wine and with cakes made of the 
first fruits and seasoned with oil. But there 
was another peculiar and solemn sacrificial use 
of incense alone, twice daily. The officiating 
priest, who had to arrange the lamps morning 
and evening, was also ordered to offer on each 
occasion incense in the sanctuary, so that its 
smoke should rise before the veil of the Holy of 
Holies with an odor of sweetness. Thus the 
offering of incense, melted by the heat of the 
coals, and raised by it on high, became the sym- 
bol of pious prayers, rising from loving and 
grateful hearts to God. “Let my prayers be 
directed as incense in Thy sight” sings the 
Psalmist (140:2); and the incense rising in 
heaven from the golden thurible of the angel 
(Saint Michael) is said to signify the prayers 
of the saints. Considering, therefore, that the 
offering of incense is most closely connected 
with the peace offerings, we were on a former 
occasion justified in seeing in the incense of the 
Magi at Bethlehem the sacrifices of peace sym- 
bolized. 


OUR SACRIFICE OF THANKSGIVING 


Holy Church has retained the use of incense, 
but not as an independent sacrifice, but as an 
adornment to the High Mass, Benediction and 
the solemn choir office. We also offer at the 
Offertory of the holy Mass bread and wine, and 
we burn oil in our lamps at least before the 
Blessed Sacrament. But it is obvious, that these 
gifts are entirely insufficient to pay our duty of 
gratitude to the great and good God; for we 
have received greater benefits than the Jews, 
and our gifts are materially less valuable than 
their rich offerings of the choicest animals and 
fruits. Here again our Blessed Lord has made 
ample provision for us. His sacrifice of the 
holy Mass is also our sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and his precious Body and Blood are the gifts, 
which we can in every Holy Mass offer to the 
Heavenly Father as an all sufficing thank offer- 
ing. He Himself revealed to us this joyful 
truth, when at the Last Supper He first gave 
thanks to His heavenly Father, before He con- 
secrated the bread and the wine. At the Last 
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Supper He also chanted the usual canticles of 
thanksgiving and pronounced that ancient Jey. 
ish prayer of gratitude, which is the origin of 
the Preface at Holy Mass. When the Apostles 
after Pentecost commenced to celebrate the ga. 
cred mysteries, they also used that solem 
prayer of thanksgiving, which in different va. 
riations is found in all the liturgies of the differ. 
ent regions and times. As in our Roman rite, 
so also in the others the Preface is always gol. 
emnly said or sung; in consequence, it was held 
in such high esteem by the people that they 
gradually called the whole service of the Holy 
Mass after this solemn prayer “Eucharist,” j, 
e., thanksgiving. The Preface is thus for us 
in its first part eminently a reminder, that Holy 
Mass is a sacrifice of thanksgiving, and at the 
same time an exhortation to join with a grateful 
heart in that prayer, which in very truth our 
Lord offers for us to His Father through the 
lips and the voice of the priest. 

Holy Church reminds us of this fact also in 
other parts of Holy Mass. We hear repeatedly 
the “Deo gratias,” (thanks be to God) and we 
thank God expressly in the “Gloria.” Some 
pious souls are sometimes troubled by the 
thought that holy Church does not seem to have 
provided suitable prayers of thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion, when they feel in a special 
way their duty of gratitude, and when they are 
privileged to bear on the altar of their hearts 
the Divine Victim, whose sacrifice of thanksgiv- 





After Holy Communion 
N. N. 


Jesus my God, I Thee adore, 
Now dwelling in my breast, 

Oh, make me love Thee more and more, 
And take Thou here Thy rest. 


I have Thee whom my soul adores, 
I ne’er will let Thee go, 

Not in the heat of summer time, 
Nor in the winter’s snow. 


I love Thee, Lord. Let my poor soul 
Now taste how sweet Thou art, 

That thus made captive by Thy love 
We never more may part. 


But what return can I make Thee 
For all Thou givest me? 

For I have naught but this poor heart; 
I give it all to Thee, 


O Jesus, stay with me all day, 
And guard me in the night; 
O Angel dear, be ever near 
And keep my poor soul bright. 
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ing is so acceptable to the Father. But this 
anxiety arises from a want of understanding 
of the Roman character of the Latin liturgy, 
which often expresses in a word the long sen- 
tences of our modern and rather shallow lan- 
guages. When the priest has received the sa- 
ered host and is just about to receive the Pre- 
cious Blood from the chalice, he is made to say: 
“What shall I render to the Lord for all He has 
given to me? I will take the chalice of salva- 
tion, and call upon the name of the Lord.” What 
do these words tell us? First of all, that we are 
totally unable to give to God adequate thanks 
for His benefits; for we neither understand 
their full value, nor have we anything suitable 
to give Him in return; therefore we can only 
offer our poor prayers with, and through, our 
Divine High Priest and Victim. In the second 
place, these words contain the gratitude of ad- 
miration which finds no words to express its 
astonishment at God’s condescending generos- 
ity. Were not the words of Elizabeth words of 
gratitude, when she exclaimed: “Whence is 
this to me, that the mother of my Lord should 
come to me?” Was not the centurion grateful 
for our Blessed Lord’s condescending readiness 
to come to his house, when he exclaimed: “Lord, 
Iam not worthy, that Thou shouldst enter un- 
der my roof’? 

It is just this character of admiring gratitude 
which often strikes us in the Postcommunion, 
the official prayer of thanksgiving after holy 
Communion in the Mass. Do not pass lightly 
over, but ponder deeply, those pregnant and elo- 
quent expressions of the Missal such as: Filled 
with the food of spiritual nourishment—re- 
freshed by the reception of Thy gifts—thriving 
on these Divine mysteries—Thou dost grant 
us to deal with so great mysteries—a pledge of 
Thy salvation through these mysteries—fed on 
heavenly delights—heavenly nourishment—par- 
take of so great a mystery—fed with the vir- 
tue of the heavenly table—filled with sacred 
gifts—the temporal reception of the precious 
Body and Blood a figure and pledge of the ever- 
lasting enjoyment of Thy Divinity, etc. 

The Postcommunion prayers contain another 
feature which deserves our attention. They 
teach and remind us that gratitude for having 
received Holy Communion is not to be a passing 
sentiment, but is to influence our daily spiritual 
life and the fulfillment of our daily duties. They 
make us therefore implore God’s grace that we 
may :—prepare ourselves for the coming great 
solemnities,—scorn the things of earth and love 
the things of heaven—expiate our faults—work 
out more effectually our salvation—deserve to 
be admitted to the heavenly company—renew 
our youth—deserve to be gifted with immor- 
tality—get rid of our vices—understand the 
mysteries we celebrate by a conscience cleansed 
from sin, etc. 


In these varied ways holy Church wishes to 
teach us the meaning of real thanksgiving, and 
to encourage us to utilize the holy sacrifice as a 
means of increasing our loving gratitude, so 
that we may in the words of the Preface be able 
at all times and in all places, (therefore also 
under all circumstances) , to give thanks to God, 
as is our bounden duty. For if we give thanks 
only for pleasant things, we are doing no more 
than pagans. But if once we understand that 
all the happenings of our lives are sent or per- 
mitted by the good God for our salvation, we 
shall thank Him also for our troubles, pains 
and misfortunes, knowing full well that it is 
just by hardships that the grace of God is 
drawn more fully into the soul, and that by 
patient submission to His holy will we practice 
that gratitude which secures to us in heaven a 
most wonderful crown, such as is granted to the 
holy martyrs. Such wonderful graces we can 
only hope to obtain through the most intimate 
union with our Blessed Lord in His great sac- 
rifice of Thanksgiving. 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
cme 


Financial difficulties may chill the welcome 
extended to you by your friends but you are al- 
ways welcome in the Lord’s House and at His 
Table. 


Frequent visits and communings with Jesus 
in the tabernacle will lead to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of His love. 


During the year think frequently on the third 
advent of Jesus—His coming into the hearts of 
the faithful—and ask yourself if you are doing 
your best to receive Him often in Holy Com- 
munion. 


A genuine beggar is humble; and that is 
something to remember when we approach the 
Communion rail, for then we are begging the 
Bread of Life. 


To rely on the sympathy of friends may be a 
mistake, but nothing is more certain than the 
understanding compassion of Jesus in the Holy 
Eucharist. 


The Grail’s Sanctuary 


No torches glare, no trumpets blare, 

A solemn stillness hovers there 
Within the house of prayer. 

Behind the pale, silken veil, 

Containing Christ ’neath fragments frail, 
Is hid the Holy Grail. 
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them a stone-formed bed in a cavernous chamber, an irritat- pre 
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with its glistening carpet of hot desert sands, are shocking myths, too awful 
even for thought. Lest we become inoculated with the epicurean prin- seg 
ciples of these spoiled children, our wise Mother, Holy Church, once each ou. 
year takes us by the hand and guides our reluctant steps to the desert, un 
there to teach us the ways of mortification, so hard on the flesh, yet so es- tri 
sential to the health, growth, and vigor of the spirit. tif 
The first master of true asceticism to welcome us into that dread school- . 
room is the gaunt, bronzed figure of the Baptist, the patron saint of fasting 
and austerity. Though he had been sanctified, purified from all sin, in his 3 
mother’s womb by the unborn Savior, yet he spent a score and ten years a 
oS in the silent solitudes of the desert fastnesses, for he “was in the deserts th 
els until the day of his manifestation to Israel.”—-St. Luke 1:80. There he oF 


prepared himself for his mission of paving the way for the Lord and mak- 
ing straight his paths, through the preaching of the baptism of penance at 
unto remission of sins. in 
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“Between the porch and the altar the priests, the 
Lord’s ministers, shall weep and shall say: Spare, O 
Lord, spare thy people.”—Joel 2:17. 


ILD HONEY 


cides 80, S. B. 
ng receive saving waters from the hands of John—Christ, the Savior. Emerg- 
ife ing thence, Jesus, “being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from the Jordan, 
28§ and was led by the spirit into the desert for the space of forty days; and 
il- was tempted by the devil. And he ate nothing in those days; and when 
To they were ended he was hungry.”—St. Luke 4:1. The Master follows His 
at- precursor into the wilderness to prepare for His mission, His manifestation 
of to Israel, as their only true teacher and trusty guide to their Father’s house. 
$8 He beckons to us to follow His alluring example. 
‘ul We, too, enter the desert of the Lenten fast to spend this penitential 
n- season in seclusion from the noisy world and in complete separation from 
ch our unruly passions and illicit desires. The memory of our sins will be 
rt, unpleasant company in our solitude. Hence we leave them behind in the 
S- tribunal of penance. With the Bread of the Strong to encourage and for- 
tify us, we, too, as Elias did, walk in the strength of this Food forty days 
J) and forty nights to the mountain of God. It is not an easy thing to keep 
1g Lent religiously. Fasting, prayer, and mortification, and steadfast retire- 
is ment from habitual centers of the world’s recreation are not pleasant things 
m to the spirit. We need the arm of the Almighty to help us wage relentless 
ts war against our rebellious flesh. This help is assured us when we cry in 
the name of, and unite our cry with, the prayer of the Victim on our altars 
“1 who is “heard for His reverence.”—Heb. 5:7. Though the Lenten season 
K- iscommonly understood to be a time of preparation for our great Passover, 
ce and though the Introits and other scriptural extracts of all the Masses dur- 
ing this penitential season plead with an ever-increasing explicitness for 
d, sincerity in performing our Easter duty, the best preparation of all is to be 
1€ present at the Holy Sacrifice every day and to partake of the sacramental 
to fruit thereof. 
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Matt Talbot 
Working Man and Saint 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


HERE are people to-day, in almost every 

country of the world, who hope and pray 
and believe that one day Matt Talbot will be 
canonized. Certainly, the poor, unknown work- 
man who dropped dead in the streets of Dublin 
a few years ago, had long lived a most holy life. 
Nothing could have been more commonplace 
than his daily work in a lumber yard, or much 
poorer than the one room in which he lived; but 
nothing more rigid than his penances, or more 
beautiful than his fervent, uninterrupted 
prayer. 

The ever-growing luxuriousness of the past 
twenty-five or thirty years is so widespread and 
dangerous an evil that it has called forth more 
than one warning from Rome; and—conse- 
quently, perhaps—those of God’s chosen souls 
who, although their lives ended but yesterday, 
are being spoken of as possible subjects for can- 
onization, were remarkable, above all else, for 
penances that rival those of the early saints who 
fled from a pagan world into the desert places, 
there to crucify themselves by mortifica*ion. 
The Jesuit, Father Doyle, for example, and this 
fellow countryman of his, Matt Talbot, while 
they differed widely in natural gifts, cultiva- 
tion, vocation, and almost everything else, were 
alike in a love of penance that knew no moder- 
ation. 

Matt Talbot was one of the twelve children— 
four sons and eight daughters—of Charles Tal- 
bot and Elizabeth Bagnal Talbot, devout Catho- 
lics both, and both total abstainers, who did 
their best to rear their children piously, only to 
see one son after another become a drunkard 
before he was out of his teens. The father was 
a faithful member of the Congregation of the 
Immaculate Conception, and daily recited the 
rosary aloud within his family circle. For many 
years the mother was a daily communicant, and 
she dropped the practice only when the in- 
firmities of age made it impossible for her to 
go to Mass. Throughout her life she loved 
prayer, and after she was too old to work her 
beads were never out of her hands. 

Matthew, one of the sons of these good peo- 
ple, was born on the second of May, 1856, and 
was baptized in the procathedral three days 
later. As soon as he was old enough to go to 
school, he was sent to the Christian Brothers, 
and remained under their tuition until he was 
twelve years of age, when he began to earn his 
living. Matt’s was no precocious sanctity. He 
was as mischievous and as irresponsible as the 
average boy. In later years Mrs. Talbot used to 
tell how, again and again, when she was taking 
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Matt and his younger brother to school, they 
would artfully distract her attention, then free 
their hands from hers, and run as fast as they 
could—but not in the direction of the school. 4 
day’s freedom, they thought, was well worth the 
punishment that awaited their reappearance at 
home. 

Matt’s first job was as messenger boy for a 
firm that bottled wine for the brewers. Strong 
liquor was all too plentiful about the premises, 
and Matt soon learned to like it, and very quick. 
ly to take too much. He had been at work only 
one year when he came home under the influence 
of drink. His father beat him severely and se. 
cured for him what he thought would be a safer 
position in the Port and Docks Board. It proved 
to be an ill-advised change. After having had 
access to stout, Matt found whiskey plentiful 
about the docks. Neither his father’s beatings, 
nor his mother’s scoldings and prayers were 
of any avail. By the time he was seventeen 
— of age Matt Talbot had become a drunk- 
ard. 

In time, of his own accord, Matt left the Port 
and Docks Board and became a bricklayer. He 
proved an excellent workman; but every eve- 
ning, after closing hour, he went to the public 
house and drank until his last cent was gone. 
An occasional shilling given, to his mother was 
all that he contributed at home. He was weak- 
spirited enough to allow his poor and aging fa- 
ther to support him that he might have money 
to spend for whiskey. When he was penniless, 
he would sell his shoes or his coat—anything— 
to get money to quench his thirst. 

Matt was not quarrelsome when he was un- 
der the influence of liquor, but went quietly 
home, and to bed. In the morning he never 
failed to be up in time for his work, which be- 
gan at six o’clock. On every other count he lost 
ground, gradually but surely. From his low 
companions in public houses he learned to use 
profane language; beyond making the sign of 
the cross on awakening he said no prayers: at 
night he was always too drunk; for two or 
three years he neglected the sacraments, al- 
though he continued to go to Mass on Sunday. 

Mrs. Talbot thought that if Matt were to 
marry a good Catholic girl it might be his sal- 
vation, but he laughed at the suggestion, saying, 
“Mother, you are all the wife I want.” 

It was when Matt was twenty-seven years of 
age that he was converted, suddenly and com- 
pletely. For a week he had not gone to work, 
but had spent his time drinking heavily. Satur- 
day found him without money, and, of necessity, 
sober. At the hour when his fellow laborers 
would be going home, with their pay in their 
pockets, he and his brother, Philip, left home 
and went to a street corner which their friends 
would pass. They were consumed with thirst 
and hoped to be invited to go with the others to 
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a saloon. But no one said more to them than 
“Good day.” Plainly, penniless, their company 
was not wanted. Matt was deeply hurt, and 
after a few minutes, he said to Philip, “I am 
going home.” Philip objected that it was too 
early for dinner to be ready, and Matt went 
alone. 

Mrs. Talbot was busy in the kitchen when he 
reentered the house, and on seeing him she ex- 
claimed, in glad surprise, 

“Oh, Matt, you’re home early, and you’re 
sober !” 

“Yes, Mother, I am,” he replied. 

The midday dinner was eaten, and afterwards 
the members of the family scattered, leaving 
only Mrs. Talbot, the youngest child, and Matt 
at home. For a time Matt was silent; but, at 
length, he turned to his mother, and said simply. 

“I’m going to take the pledge.” 

Mrs. Talbot must be excused for smiling in- 


credulously; but she advised, “Go, in God’s 
name; and don’t take it unless you mean to 
keep it.” 


“T’ll go in the name of God,” Matt answered. 

He dressed in his best, walked to a near-by 
church, made his confession for the first time 
in three years, and after it took the pledge for 
three months. He was afraid to bind himself 
for a longer period than that. 

Matt knew well that he could not hope to be 
faithful unless he broke with his old associates; 
and at once he changed his whole manner of 
life. The following Monday morning he began 
to go to the five o’clock Mass, and after working 
hours fled far from his old haunts to a distant 
church, there to pray for strength to keep his 
promise. The first Saturday he went with his 
fellow laborers into a public house, but drank 
only mineral water; that was the last time he 
ever entered one. 

Every evening, Saturday afternoons, and the 
whole of every Sunday he spent in one church 
or another. Sometimes, reaching home tired 
and discouraged with the struggle, he would 
say to his mother, “It’s no use. I know I'll 
drink again, when the three months are up.” 
From this time until she died, thirty years lat- 
er, his mother was Matt’s closest, almost his 
only, friend. To her alone he spoke of his ef- 
forts at reform. At noon each Saturday he 
gave her his pay envelope, and hurried to the 
church to fight his battle before the Blessed 
Sacrament. At the end of the three months he 
renewed the pledge for a year; and when it ex- 
pired a second time, he took it for life. He had 
won the victory. 

Soon after he first broke away from his bad 
habits Matt’s eldest sister bought for him a 
book called, “Hell open to Christians,” which 
contained very crude but very realistic pictures 
of the torments of the damned. Matt admitted 
to his mother that it “frightened the life out of 


him”; but he read and reread it, and kept it 
always. After his death it was found among 
his books, neatly rebound by himself, in com- 
pany with such works as, “All for Jesus,” by 
Father Faber, “Manual for Interior Souls,” by 
Pére Grou, and “Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury,” by Newman. 


It was in 1884 that Matt Talbot was convert- 
ed, and from that time until his sudden death, 
in 1925, his life was one of almost uninterrupt- 
ed prayer and of pitiless penance. For a time 
he left home and lived alone in a small room; 
but when his brothers had scattered, Matt re- 
turned to his parents’ house. After his father’s 
death, in 1899, he and his mother lived together 
until she died, in 1915. After that Matt was 
alone until the end. 

Soon after he first took the pledge Matt 
plunged deep into his penances. He began to 
sleep on two planks, nailed together, and never 
again used any other bed. He abstained three 
days in every week, and never ate a full meal. 
For years he took so little food that one wonders 
how he lived at all. His breakfast was a cup of 
cocoa and a bit of dry bread; his midday meal 
the same, except that he mixed a little tea with 
the cocoa. What a beverage! He spent almost 
nothing on himself; and when he did not have 
his old mother to support, gave to the missions 
and to various charities sums that a well-to-do 
man would consider generous. 

Matt had been hearing the five o’clock Mass 
for some time when it was discontinued. Any 
other Mass was too late for a bricklayer to at- 
tend, for his working day began at six o’clock, 
so he gave up his trade and found employment 
in a lumber yard, in which the men did not 
have to report until eight o’clock. There he 
worked for all the remaining years of his life. 
He heard Mass, had his light breafast, and then 
walked to the yard, stopping for a moment in a 
church “for a word with Him on the way 
down.” 

For years he followed this regulation: he 
went to bed—or, more accurately, to his planks 
— about half past ten o’clock every evening, and 
always slept with a statue of our Blessed Moth- 
er clasped in his right hand. For covering he 
had half a blanket, and when the weather was 
extremely cold, an old sack, as well. At two in 
the morning he rose to pray, kneeling erect on 
the floor. If he finished his devotions before 
four, he would lie down again for a little while, 
but always got up for the day at five, and after 
dressing himself prayed until it was time to 
start to the church, where he made the Way of 
the Cross before Mass. During the day, when- 
ever there was no work to be done, he retired 
into a shed that stood in a corner of the lumber 
yard and prayed until he was needed. After 
closing time he went directly to the nearest 
church to make a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment, and after a frugal dinner spent the eve- 
ning in spiritual reading and prayer. 

Occasionally Matt would eat a meal with his 
sister’s family, or at the home of a friend, and 
on such gala days he ate whatever was put be- 
fore him, lest doing otherwise should call atten- 
tion to his abstemiousness. Alone, he never 
tasted butter. He kept black fast throughout 
the whole of Lent, and during June as well, in 
honor of the Sacred Heart. As he grew old he 
had difficulty in swallowing dry bread, but in- 
stead of persuading himself that butter or mar- 
malade had become a necessity, he dipped it in- 
to water in which fish had been boiled: his sis- 
ter saved such water for him, at his urgent re- 
quest. 

From sleeping for years upon his plank 
Matt’s face became numb and his hearing im- 
paired. And he not only slept on that bare 
board, but in chains. For about fourteen years 
before his death he wore chains both day and 
night. His sister had sometimes to buy new 
ones for him to replace others that had become 
badly rusted; it was so that she learned his 
secret. On being obliged to go to a hospital for 
treatment, toward the last, Matt removed the 
chains, but put them on again when he was at 
home once more, and they were found on his 
body when he dropped dead on a Dublin thor- 
oughfare. 

One of the few men who knew Matt well said 
a year after his death, “Many who read the first 
sketch of Matt’s life were puzzled as well as 
amazed that a poor fellow like him could have 
set his mark so high and then consistently 
worked up to it. The explanation seemed to me 
to lie in his clear, logical mind. He was con- 
vinced that if the truths of revelation, as re- 
gards the Incarnation and Redemption were ac- 
cepted as true, there should be no limit to our 
service save the impossible. It was this view, 
in my opinion, that urged him on to his life of 
extreme penance and enabled him to persevere 
to the end.” 

It was in 1923 that Matt’s health broke so 
completely that he was obliged to go to a hospi- 
tal. He became better, and returned to work, 
only to fall ill a second time, and to find his way 
again to the hospital. In April, 1925, declar- 
ing that he felt almost strong, but looking brok- 
en and ill, for the last time he resumed his work 
in the lumber yard, and during two months was 
on duty every day. On June seventh, Trinity 
Sunday, he went to an early Mass, as usual, had 
his breakfast, and was returning to the church 
to hear other Masses when he fell to the pave- 
ment. A woman, who ran to his assistance, saw 
instantly that he was dying, but he had 
breathed his last by the time a priest reached 
his side. Those who prepared the body for bur- 
ial found two chains, hung with medals, about 
his waist; both were deeply imbedded in the 


flesh and rusted. A lighter chain was wound 
tightly about his left arm, a knotted cord about 
his right. There was a chain around one leg, a 
knotted cord on the other. 

It would be difficult to find anyone more ob. 
scure than was Matt Talbot while he lived; but 
within a year of his death a sketch of his life 
was published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, and 120,000 copies of it were sold with. 
in a few months. It was translated into French, 
German, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Polish, Russian, Chinese, and several languages 
of Eastern Europe. A somewhat fuller life ap. 
peared early in 1928, and it, too, is being widely 
read. Hundreds are praying for his canoniza- 
tion, or for favors through his intercession. 

The man was so simple, so human, so brave 
in his struggle against temptation that his story 
reaches men’s heart of hearts. They marvel 
over his penances, and his equally heroic tire. 
lessness in prayer, not quite understanding the 
secret of the King; but they can quite simply 
honor and try to imitate the struggle that he 
made against drink and profanity, from what- 
ever direction their own difficulties may come, 


Saint Scholastica 
(February 10) 
LEO V. LEEDER 


Tradition tells us that St. Scholastica was the 
twin sister of St. Benedict, and the brief de 
scription which St. Gregory gives us of her 
character leads us to believe that she was his 
twin not only in birth but in piety and holiness 
as well. Her very name, Scholastica, signifies 
that she was a docile scholar in the school of 
sanctity founded by her saintly brother. Born 
of noble Nursian parents, she inherited, along 
with St. Benedict, a deep-rooted faith and a 
genuine relish for spiritual things, character- 
istics of the apostolic times which were still 
thriving in and around Rome in spite of the 
havoc wrought by barbaric invasions and the 
turmoil that followed the pagan occupation of 
Italy. 

Little is known of Scholastica’s life, but one 
touching scene has been transmitted to us in 
all its vividness by St. Gregory, the biogra- 
pher of St. Benedict. The holy patriarch of mo- 
nastic life allowed himself the pleasure of his 
sister’s company but once each year. On a cer- 
tain day, in the year 548, he descended as usual 
with two or three of his monks to a small shelter 
which was built on the monastery grounds at 
the foot of Monte Cassino. There St. Scho 
lastica, accompanied by several of her religious, 
met him and they passed the entire day con- 
versing about the things of God. When evening 
approached and St. Benedict was on the point 
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of bidding her farewell until another year, she, 
perhaps foreseeing that they should never meet 
again in this life, begged him to continue in 
spiritual conversation with her all through the 
night. Her brother was astonished at such a 
request. “Sister, what are you saying?” he 
exclaimed. “I can not possibly remain out of 
my monastery overnight.” At this juncture St. 
Gregory takes pains to tell us that the weather 
was so calm that there was not even a cloud 
in the sky. Thereupon St. Scholastica, seeing 
herself unable to overcome her brother’s resolu- 
tion to leave her, put her head between her 
hands and prayed to God with many tears. 
When she raised her head at the end of her 
prayer, there was such a violent rainstorm, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, that the 
monks could not set foot outside the little house 
in which they had spent the day. Yielding fi- 
nally to the press of circumstances and the ef- 
ficacy of his sister’s prayer, Benedict spent the 
entire night speaking with her of the joys of 
heaven. The next day they took leave of each 
other, Scholastica going back to her convent, 
and Benedict returning with his monks to the 
summit of the mountain. Three days later, while 
at prayer in his cell, the saint saw the soul of 
his sister ascending to heaven in the shape of a 
dove. He announced the tidings of her death 
to his brethren, and then had her body brought 
to Monte Cassino and buried in the tomb pre- 
pared for himself. He was laid by her side a 
month later. St. Gregory remarks: Thus it 
happened that one tomb united the bodies of 
those whose souls had always been one in God.” 


The House of the Three Larches 
(Continued from page 442) 


the fresh air once more, back to his Samnauner 
valley, and then the day will have been a perfect 
one—a festival day indeed.” 

There rose up from the mutlitude a sincere 
and hearty shout. “Well said—bravely spoken. 
Long live the Kaiser, long live Maltitz, long live 
the bride and bridegroom.” 

The elder von Maltitz had been standing at 
the window while his son made this friendly 
and effective speech. He turned now, and as 
the acclamations began to die away, lifted his 
hand to command silence. 

“To you,” he said, addressing his son, “and 
ye,” nodding to the people about them, “I say 
here and now, be it ordained that the Sam- 
nauner go free. Release him from the tower 
and send him home. Right well has he deserved 
death on the gibbet. He has been in luck—he 
isin luck. But let him beware. We Tyroleans 
will show the Engadiner that the Eagle can not 
be insulted. The Chamois may climb, but the 
Eagle flies; the Chamois may stand defiant, 


but the Eagle will vanquish him.” So spake 
Kaspar von Maltitz, as he tugged at his eye- 
brows. 

Again, loud acclamations shook the room. 
Young von Maltitz approached Johanna, took 
her hand and whispered: 

“Have I done well?” 

She looked at him and smiled; she was at 
the same time joyfully happy, and miserably 
unhappy. Timidly touching his hand with her 
own, she murmured, “Farewell,” and before he 
could detain her, she had disappeared. She could 
endure it no longer, it seemed to her that in 
another moment she must have fallen to the 
floor. Once more in her room she again sought 
the Sorrowful Mother, and fell upon her knees 
before the picture. “Korsin is free. Korsin is 
free,” she cried joyfully, though the tears were 
streaming from her eyes. 

Suddenly a sharp pain darted through her 
heart. Yes, Korsin von Laret was free—but 
through what means? Through the double- 
dealing of her whom he loved; through the 
seeming betrayal of her trust, and breaking of 
her promise. 

“Alas! Alas!” she cried, struggling to her 
feet. “I am true to neither—I am faithless to 
both. Poor, miserable, wicked Johanna!” 


(To be continued) 


Sin is a shame-faced excuse for refusing 
Christ’s invitation to sup with Him. 


The Grail 
F. B. M. CoLuier 


I looked without, the sky was clear, 
Sunk drifts bade uncouth fences rear 
A numbing greyness almost mist 

Entombed the landscape, and I wist 


Grey-brewn were cedars, lead-grey larch 
For yet it lacked some weeks to March, 

A grey gauze shrouded dell and hill 

And earth looked dire oppressed and still. 


Yet as I gazed into the West 

By sad thoughts wearied and distrest 
A ragged streak of yellow flame 

Burst through the gloom and overcame 


The black despair that clothed the world, 
And etched each shape like a bud unfurled, 

For the golden gleam from the heavenly sun 
Transformed the confusion that earth had spun. 


So when life caught by an anguished hour 
Battles blindly against its throttling power 
A blood-dyed ray from the Holy Grail 

Will flush earth’s path to a heavenly trail. 
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KWEERY KORNER ? 


REV. HENRY CouRTNEY, O. S. B., editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 
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Rules for the Question Box 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of paper 
used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the questions. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Are “Pearl” and “Van” Saints’ names? 

“Pearl” is the English translation of the name “Mar- 
garet.” “Van” is a variant form of the name “Henry.” 
The priest will use the forms Margaret and Henry in 
baptizing, but Pearl and Van may be used in calling 
the respective persons. 


I heard a priest say once that on the Feast of the 
Epiphany the Church celebrated three Feasts. What 
are they? 

The Feast of the Epiphany commemorates three 
events in the life of Our Savior; namely: the Visit 
of the Magi to Christ shortly after His birth, the Bap- 
tism of Christ in the Jordan by John the Baptist, and 
Christ’s first public miracle, the changing of water into 
wine, at the wedding feast of Cana. 


Is there any proof for the existence of God taken 
from reason alone? 

Catholic philosophy gives many proofs for the exist- 
ence of God, based on reason alone. We will offer here 
but one and let the questioner secure the others from 
any priest or Catholic philosopher. Anything that is in 
motion must of necessity be moved by something else. 
But this mover is likewise moved by a third mover. 
Now, to avoid a vicious circle, there must be some 
being, in itself immovable, which moves, either directly 
or indirectly, all other beings. But the only immovable 
being which moves all others must be God. 


If God is omnipotent is it not blasphemous to say that 
He cannot save your soul? 

No, such a statement is not blasphemous. St. Augus- 
tine, one of the great Doctors of the Church, has cor- 
rectly and beautifully said: ‘He Who could create you 
without your help, cannot save you without your help.” 
Since God has endowed man with free will, salvation, 
or the saving of one’s soul, is the free choice of the 
individual. It presupposes, however, the grace of God, 
which grace is sufficiently given to every individual, 
according to the teaching of the Catholic Church. Sal- 
vation is therefore the joint work of God and the in- 
dividual. 

Was the Blessed Virgin Mary really married to St. 
Joseph? 

Yes. We have what is called a ratified marriage and 
also a ratified and consummated marriage. When a 
man and woman, free to marry, enter into the formal 
contract of marriage, before a duly authorized witness, 


the marriage is called a ratified marriage. Such a mar. 
riage is a true marriage in the eyes of the Church, 
When husband and wife come together the first time ip 
the marriage act, the marriage is called a consummated 
marriage. But the consummation of the marriage is not 
necessary unto its being a true marriage. St. Joseph 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary were married in a ratified 
marriage, but their marriage was never consummated, 
There have been many other instances of marriages 
that were ratified and never consummated; for example, 
St. Henry II of Bavaria and St. Cunegunda were united 
in a true ratified but unconsummated marriage. 


A non-Catholic friend told me her Bible called Jesus 
the “first-born” son of Mary and therefore the Blessed 
Virgin had other children. Is that true? 

The 7th verse of the 2nd chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
in the King James’ (Protestant) Bible reads: “And 
she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; be- 
cause there was no room for them in the inn.” The 
reading in the Douay (Catholic) Bible is: “And she 
brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him up in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them in the inn.” In Biblical 
times and in many countries before and since the birth 
of Christ it was customary to call the first son born 
into the family the “first-born,” whether there were any 
other children or not—out of which grew the many 
laws and regulations concerning primogeniture and en- 
tail. Moreover, the word “first-born” is the Englsh 
translation of the Greek idiomatic word for the first 
child of the family. But the expression “first-born” 
does not and never did necessarily imply that there 
were other children in the family. Jesus Christ was 
the only child of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Was St. John the Apostle a martyr? Why does the 
priest wear red vestments on St. John’s Day? 

St. John is the only one of the Apostles who did not 
die by the death of martyrdom. An attempt was made 
to martyr him during his life, but he came forth unin- 
jured from the burning oil in which he was to have been 
burnt to death. In commemoration of this attempted 
martyrdom we celebrate in the Church on the 6th day 
of May the feast known as “St. John before the Latin 
Gate” and on this day the priest wears red vestments. 
But the feast of St. John is celebrated on December 
27th with the wearing of white vestments. 


Why is the Archangel Michael called a Saint? 

The word “Saint” is derived from the Latin word 
“Sanctus” and means holy. Ordinarily, the word Saint 
is applied to one who has passed through the process 
of canonization or has been declared holy by the Pope. 
But, by way of tradition, the word Saint has been ap- 
plied to the three best known Archangels, Gabriel, 

(Continued on page 471) 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Walking will be made easier for man by a new 
method for measuring the pliability of leather. 
—Synthetic perfumes, which rival the natural ex- 
pensive perfumes, are announced for the near future. 
—‘So Heidelberg, too, is human,’ writes Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S. J., in the America, The Heidelberg man is 
really a reconstruction of a supposed missing link, made 
from a jaw or mandible found near Heidelberg. Yester- 
day it was hailed as partly apelike, partly manlike, but 
to-day it has been made to join the ranks of the un- 
important us. In technical language, it is now a he, a 
homo sapiens. Prof. A. N. Burkitt, in a communication 
to Nature, calls attention to the fact that the measure- 
ments of the Heidelberg man, i. e., jaw, are to be found 
in the bones of present-day races of men of New 
Caledonian or Loyalty Islanders. Since the New Cale- 
donian man of the present time has a normal brain, we 
can presuppose the same for the jawbone that belonged 
to the Heidelberg man. In the many extreme claims 
made by extreme evolutionists, one is tempted to re- 
peat the statement made by Thomas Dwight in his 
‘Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist; Quite ignorant 
as we are of the steps of man’s alleged ascent from 
apes and monkeys, we are not justified in considering 
any apelike feature we may come across as the result 
of the reversal of the ascent and in parting of atavism. 
All we can say is that the man in this or that respect 
looks like an ape....In my earlier days of anatomy 
I thought in my innocence that I must be very ignorant, 
because I could not understand how the occasional 
appearance in man of a peculiarity of some animal out- 
side of any conceivable line of descent could be called a 
reversion.... It was not till later I grasped the fact 
that the reason I could not understand these things 
was that there was nothing to understand. It was 
sham science from beginning to end.’ 

—Coal from cabbage, food from sawdust, lemonade 
from peanut shells, lumber from straw, cotton from 
banana stalks,—fantastic, is it not? At the Interna- 
tional Conference on Bituminous Coal in Pittsburgh, 
Dr. F. Bergius, of Heidelberg, Germany, showed vari- 
ous ways in which the German scientists are seeking 
to solve the problem of coal shortage in their nation. 
Form eleven pounds of cellulose, he secured in twenty- 
four hours, eleven pounds of coal. The method of 
manufacture is too expensive to compete with the nat- 
ural product, but predictions like to those in the first 
Sentence of this paragraph are made for such and 
similar products in the near future. 

—The greatest bridge in the world is now under con- 
struction over the Hudson River at New York City. Its 
main span will be 3,500 feet. The bridge will be com- 
pleted in 1932. 

—The gas helium has attracted much public attention 
owing to its use in giant air ships. Its lightness and 


non-inflammability makes it ideal for the purpose. But 
newer uses are now found for the gas. It wil prevent 
‘bends’ or caisson diseases, which affect deep sea divers. 
Divers working under great air pressures, find that 
their blood absorbs nitrogen, which will froth off when 
they come to the surface causing intense pain, and 
even death. Helium is not absorbed by liquids, and an 
oxygen-helium mixture instead of the oxygen-nitrogen 
mixture appears to have put an end to the ‘bends.’ 
Helium is also used in metallurgy, in radio tubes, and 
in glow lamps, in nautical and scientific instruments. 

—The endurance record for continuous flight by air- 
planes is held by the American plane, ‘Question Mark.’ 
Refuelled and provisioned whilst in flight by other 
planes, it was able to remain aloft for 150 hours, 40 
minutes, and 20 seconds. 

—KXylotrihydroxyglutarice acid sounds horrible,—but 
is said to make a good lemonade. It is also sweet and 
may serve as a food for diabetic persons. 

—Night is turned into day at many air landing 
places, Newark, N. J., has a battery of lights that de- 
velops twenty-two million candle power. 

—Judging the shades of colors is largely subjective. 
But a new instrument, called the spectrophotometer, 
reduces the colors to numbers, and allows even the or- 
dinary person to discriminate between two most delicate 
shades of the same color. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—Should we refer to a mail plane as ‘she’? 

“The war clouds have a silver lining for the prof- 
iteers. 

—It is predicted that man’s next war will be on in- 
sects,—but who ever heard of war without them? 

—Calendar reform for thirteen months may add an- 
other pay day, but it also adds another rent day. 

—An intelligence test has been defined as a number 
of questions for which the eminent psychologist knows 
the answers. 

—The modern lady dearly loves the spinning wheel. 

—Many graduates take for their postgraduate 
reading the ‘Help Wanted’ column. 

—A ‘poem’ by Brander Matthews, made of trade 
names and scientific terms :— 

‘Chipeco thermos dioxygen, temco sonora tuxedo, 

Resinol fiat bacardi, camera ansco wheatena; 

Antiskid pebeco calox, oleo tyco nabisco. 

Prestolite arco congoleum, caro aluminum kryptok, 

Crisco balopticon lysol, jello bellans, carborundum. 

COLUMBAN THuISs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—tThe Record, which is published at Louisville for the 
benefit of the orphans, celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary with a special edition on Dec. 13th. In the fifty 
years of its existence, The Record has had three editors. 
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The first editor was the late Mgr. Bouchet, who founded 
the paper and edited it for a period of twenty years; 
then followed Rev. Louis Deppen, who served for a like 
period. After a brief interregnum, following Father 
Deppen’s death, Mr. Benedict Elder was placed in the 
editorial chair, which he has held now for nearly ten 
years. One of the remarkable features of The Record 
is that “the corporation,” according to the provisions 
of its charter, “shall have no capital, and no private 
pecuniary profit is to be derived from its business by 
any of its members or directors.” It is purely a work 
of charity. 

—Mother Mary Cleophas (Margaret Foley), who for 
thirty-six years had held the responsible office of 
Superior General of the Sisters of Providence at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods near Terre Haute, died on Dec. 27. 
The funeral took place from the convent church on 
Dec. 29.—Mother Cleophas was born at Scipio, Indiana, 
near North Vernon, in 1845. At he age of seventeen 
she joined the young community of the Sisters of 
Providence, which had been established nearly twenty 
years previously by the saintly Mother Theodore Gue- 
rin. In 1868, two years after her religious profession, 
Mother Cleophas was appointed mistress of novices, a 
position she held for many years. In 1890 she was 
elected Superior General, an office that she held till 
her resignation in 1926. Mother Cleophas made St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods the attractive place that it is to-day 
with its complex of splendid buildings. Among these 
are the present mother house, conventual church, the 
conservatory of music, Guerin and LeFer Halls (college 
buildings), also a large, modern infirmary for the sick 
of the community. Her crowning work, however, was 
the beautiful chapel of perpetual adoration in which 
the Sisters of Providence keep continual watch by day 
and by night before the Blessed Sacrament.—The deep- 
ly religious spirit and fervor that prevails among the 
sisters at St. Mary’s is ample proof that the spiritual 
structure of the community kept pace with the material 
upbuilding.—In the sixty-six years of her residence at 
St. Mary’s Mother Cleophas saw the marvelous growth 
of her community from a mere handful to an army of 
more than 1700.—As the original colony of Sisters of 
Providence came across the Atlantic from France to the 
wilds of America, so Mother Cleophas sent a colony of 
her spiritual daughters across the Pacific to help the 
missionaries to evangelize China.—In the death of Moth- 
er Cleophas a truly great woman, a valiant woman, 
has gone to her reward. 


Benedictine 


—Rev. Colman Farrell, O. S. B., of Atchison, Kan., 
who recently received the degree of Master of Arts in 
Library Science at the University of Michigan, is said 
to be the first priest to be so decorated in the United 
States. 

—The Monastery of the Little Flower, which was 
established at Newton, N. J., some six years ago by 
Benedictines from St. Ottilien, Germany, has been 
raised to a priory with the privilege of opening a no- 
vitiate. Very Rev. Michael Heinlein, O. S. B., has 


been named Prior. The Benedictines of St. Ottilien 
devote themselves exclusively to the foreign missions, 

—The Sylvestrine Benedictines, who until recently 
had their American headquarters at Frontenac, Kan, 
have now established themselves at Detroit where they 
will erect a priory under the patronage of St. Scho 
lastica. The new foundation will have a novitiate. The 
parishes of Our Lady of Help and the Holy Family haye 
been placed under their care.—While the Sylvestrine 
Benedictines were founded in Italy in the thirteenth 
century, the members of the Order who are in the 
United States came from Ceylon, where there is a 
large monastery and flourishing commnuity. The dio. 
cese of Kandy, in India, is in charge of the Sylvestrines, 
The bishop of that diocese is a monk of the Order, 
Rev. Fillipo Bartocetti, S. O. S. B., the newly appointed 
prior at Detroit was ordained in India. Besides their 
labors here, the Sylvestrines are doing missionary work 
in Italy, India, and in Brazil. 

—The Apostolic Vicariate of Wonsan, Korea, for- 
merly about the size of Italy in extent, has been di- 
vided into three districts. The Rt. Rev. Boniface 
Sauer retains his see of Wonsan, which is in the south- 
ernmost part of the now divided territory. The other 
two parts comprise the divisions to be known hence 
forward as the Apostolic Prefecture of Yenki and the 
Missio Sui Juris of Ilan. This latter is a territory or 
diocese similar to a Prefecture Apostolic—a mission 
in its own right. These three dioceses will remain un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Benedictines of St. Ottilien. 

—Some months ago the Holy See raised the St. Otti- 
lien Benedictine community of Kigonsera in South 
Africa to the rank of “Abbatia Nullius” with Rt. Rev. 
Gallus Steiger, O. S. B., as abbot. An Abbey “Nullius” 
is one whose abbot has jurisdiction over the territory 
or diocese surrounding the abbey. The clergy of such 
a diocese may be seculars as well as religious. 

—Rt. Rev. Sir David Oswald Hunter-Blair, O. S. B, 
formerly Abbot of Fort Augustus Abbey, but now 
Titular Abbot of Dumferline, Scotland, recently passed 
the fiftieth anniversary of his religious profession. On 
the occasion of the golden jubilee, Dec. 8, His Lordship 
celebrated Pontifical High Mass at Belmont Abbey, 
Hereford, England, at the same altar where he had 
pronounced his vows on Dec. 8, 1878. Abbot Hunter- 
Blair who became a convert to the Faith while a student 
at Oxford, is a baronet, the fifth in order of succession 
after his father. In an interesting volume, “A Med- 
ley of Memories,” the jubilarian has recorded his re 
miniscences of the past. More than seventy articles 
in the Catholic Encyclopdia are also from his pen. 

ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY:—Rev. Father Fidelis Bu- 
sam, O. S. B., who was born in Baden on Dec. 14, 1847, 
passed the fiftieth anniversary of his solemn profession 
on Dec. 8. Although eighty-one years of age, Father 
Fidelis still performs all his monastic duties punctual- 
ly. 

Seven scholastics who will enter the novitiate this 
coming summer, were invested with the monastic habit 
and given the names by which they shall be known in 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 

















Our Sioux Indian Missionaries 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
§.D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 


Mail, express, 


Saving Souls 


The servant of God, Gemma Galgani, prayed: “Lord, 
give me a soul every day.” What was meant by those 
words? They meant that she prayed, fasted, and did 
penance tor other souls, that those souls might be saved. 
She offered all her works for them, and begged Our 
Lord to save one soul every day by reason of the merits 
she gained for them. Giving alms to the poor “gives 
pleasure to the Heart of God,” as we read in the biog- 
raphy of another saint. Gemma Galgani gave spirit- 
ual alms for souls to such an extent that God made a 
saint of her for it. And so, many another saint reached 
his or her high estate merely by assiduous service to 
the poor. 

How many of us would like “to give pleasure to the 
Heart of God”? God has but little pleasure from His 
creatures, who mostly sin against and offend Him. In 
fact, He has so little, that the first soul who turns with 
love to its Creator and tries to give Him pleasure is 
showered with graces prompted by His gratitude. For 
Almighty God is grateful—most tenderly and patheti- 
cally so. Can we imagine the mighty King of Heaven 
and earth lonely for His creatures? Yet it is so. He 
stands so alone in His greatness; none can equal Him 
or even remotely approach His absolute perfection. Yet 
His Heart is full of love, and seeks someone on whom to 
bestow it. He seeks our love, but most of the time we 
are full of earthly business and have no time for God’s 
proffered love. Can you wonder then that He particu- 
larly takes notice of anyone who gives Him back love 
for love, and tries “to give Him pleasure”? 


Helping the Missions Pleases God 


Why does helping the poor so please Our Lord? Be- 
cause He said “What- 


to Him. We are so steeped in pleasures or business, 
or worries and anxieties, that we forget about those 
so much lower and poorer than ourselves. There is 
scarcely a poor white family in the United States 
that lives in such abject, helpless poverty as our 
Indians. 

Governmental appropriations have often been made 
to take care of their condition, but somehow the money 
leaks away and is lost like a river in a desert of sand, 
and no one knows what becomes of it. Meanwhile, the 
poor Indians suffer, are ill, poorly housed, and seldom 
have enough to eat. The men work in summer on the 
surrounding farms, and when that is over, there is 
nothing more for them to do. The women try to eke 
out their slender living by making quilts or beadwork, 
but the little they can earn is soon used up, and if it 
were not for the mission, which helps them out with 
clothing and food, and often buying their handwork, 
nothing would be left for them but to die. 

And since the missions depend upon us for their sup- 
port, it behoves us to give pleasure to the Heart of God, 
by sending them all the help we can, for nowhere in the 
United States are people more worthy of charity. 


What One Pious Lady did 


One lady had a statue of the Sacred Heart on her 
mantel, with candles and flowers, and before the statue 
a pasteboard box with a slot cut in the lid. Into this 
box she dropped a nickel a day; she said she never 
noticed it, and by the end of the month, she had $1.50 or 
so to send to the missions. As the box was conspicuous, 
placed thus in front of the statue, friends and relatives 
visting her asked what it might be. When she told 
them, they usually dropped a piece of small change in 
it, and so very often she had more than $1.50 to send. 
She used to promise small amounts if certain favors 
were granted, and friends often gave her quarters or 
dimes to put in the mite box for their intention. 

It is a plan worthy of imitation, and one that most 
anybody is able to carry out. Many a nickel or dime 
goes out for candy or useless things; the children get 
many a coin which is spent in things not good for their 
health. If daily candy money is never noticed, neither 
will a daily mission nickel be missed, and if our good 
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Mr. and Mrs. One Bear and Grandma Kindkinajiwin 
who have just received the “Holy Food” 


people could visit just once, the mission school or the 
hovels of the poor Indians, they would give without be- 
ing asked. For if they will just imagine to themselves 
what a stupendous job the missionaries have taken upon 
themselves—to care for one to two hundred children 
with no assured income—just whatever the mail brings 
—whatever, we might say, the Lord puts it into the 
hearts of benefactors to send, they would be eager to 
help out the anxious, worried mission Father. 


Sena New Silk or Gingham Pieces 


When sending scraps of silk and gingham material 
for quilt making, be sure it is mew material, as the 
Indian women cannot use pieces of cloth that are old 
and that split easily, as the quilts would not wear very 
long if made with such materials. Besides, there is too 
much patient labor and careful stitching on these quilts 
to use any but the best materials on them. Of course, 
if the materials are still solid and new-looking, it is 
all right to send them. Test them by tearing; if they 
tear easily, they cannot be used. Send the silk pieces 
direct to Seven Dolors Indian Mission, Fort Totten, 
N. Dak. Send no clothing to Clare Hampton, but send 
direct to the mission. 


Silver Foil Received 


Many kind ladies have responded to the appeal for 
silver and tin foil during this last month. It is an easy 






way to help the missions, and something that everyone 
rich or poor, can do without much trouble. The follow. 
ing persons have sent in good-sized packages, and oy 
pile is growing: Mrs. Ann Clifford Murphy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mrs. Ferdinand Wurzer, Missoula, Mont., Mrs 
Alfred Kiesewetter, Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. F. J. Moby. 
man, St. Louis, Mo., Miss C. Hammer, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Mrs. M. Palma, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Geo. M. Zeller. 
Paris, Ark., Mrs. Harold Knaggs, Erie, Mich., Mrs, W. 
L. Grasmann, Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss Marie Tragasser, 
Tipton, Ind. We wish to thank these kind ladies fo, 
their trouble in sending these packages, and assure 
them that they are very much appreciated. 

Mrs. W. L. Grasmann of Brooklyn, and Mrs. H. ¢ 
Meister of Newport, Ky., also sent boxes of embroidery 
floss, which will come in very handy for St. Paul’s Mis. 
sion, as Sister Ambrose has been asking for all kinds 
of floss for her girls to do embroidery with, also 
stamped pieces of any kind to embroider. Mrs. Joyce 
of Syracuse, N. Y., sent a large box of silk pieces for 
quilt making. Many thanks to all of these good bene. 
factors. God will not forget the least thing done for 
His poor. 


Father Ambrose’s Letter 
(Continued) 


“On Thursday morning we started for Immaculate 
Conception Mission, Stephan, So. Dak., where I was or- 
dained in June, 1889, by that great apostle of the Sioux, 
Bishop Marty, O. S. B. On the way we stopped for a 
few hours at St. Joseph’s school, just outside Chamber- 
lain. Here the Fathers of the Sacred Heart, assisted 
by the Sisters of St. Francis, care for about sixty-five 
children. The same consoling conditions were noted 
here as at Marty and St. Francis. Here I met two of 
my old pupils of forty years ago. Both had grand- 
children in the school, and were justly proud of them. 
After dinner we resumed our way to Stephan. Our visit 
was a surprise to Fathers Pius and Justin, and here I 
found compensation for the hard knocks that attended 
the first thirty years of my missionary efforts. Chil- 
dren and grandchildren of our former pupils were be 
ing trained to tread the same paths of virtue and in- 
dustry as were their parents. I much regretted that we 
could spend only a few hours with them. 

“The Dakotas are noted for extremes in temperature. 

(Continued on page 477) 











Dining Room at Immaculate Conception Mission 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—February brings 
happy memories for most of us. We look through the 
tings that we received last year, and perhaps the 
year before, and maybe longer ago than that. Aunt 
Agnes has some that she received from pupils at school 
twenty years ago. School children are usually very ap- 
preciative of their teachers and the teachers in turn are 
appreciative of their thoughtful pupils. _ 

I suppose that when we send the pretty little souvenirs 
and likewise when we receive souvenirs from others, 
that we seldom think of the good old saint whose loving 
thoughtfulness cheered so many shut-ins: the sick, 
the sad, the lonely, and how, after he had died, the 
custom of sending greetings was continued by his 
friends. 

LINES TO A VALENTINE 


A. B. H. 


Dear little Messenger, speed on thy way, 

Bearing sweet thoughts for St. Valentine’s Day; 
Cheer up the lonely and comfort the sick; 

You’re ’most as welcome as jolly St. Nick. 


In memory of St. Valentine let us see this year how 
many good turns we can do on February 14. 


James Russell Lowell, who wrote “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” and George Washington, who was “first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” were both born on February 22. 


A NEW, LITTLE MEXICAN MARTYR 


You have all heard of the terrible persecution that 
has now been going on in Mexico for some years past. 
Many Catholics have been imprisoned, cruelly tortured, 
and put to death. Not only priests, like the saintly 
Father Pro, but also men and women, especially sisters 
and cloistered nuns have been driven from their con- 
vents, outraged, imprisoned, tortured, exiled, or shot to 
death. Even children are numbered among these mar- 


tyrs. 

Recently a thirteen-year-old boy, José Sanchez del 
Rio, was seized after his first Holy Communion, im- 
prisoned, and executed. Before his death he wrote to 
an aunt to ask her to break the sad—or shall we call it 
joyful—news to his mother. The Jesuit Father Kava- 
naugh has put into verse the words of this message of 
the youthful martyr. The poem is entitled “The Little 
Boy in White” because José (which is the Spanish for 
Joseph) wore an all-white suit on his First Communion 
day. The following are the lines: 


His parting words were: “Hail, O Christ, Our King! 
r Auntie, I’m condemned to die to-night 
Beneath the open sky, beside my grave! 
Thus give I back to God the soul He gave. 
have no fear, because our cause is right; 
It is for freedom that our forces fight. 
But, Auntie dear, one sorrow you can save 
A dying boy: tell Mamma that I’m brave, 


And die that Mexico may see the light; 

Thus gently break the news of my proud plight.” 

So wrote a youth but thirteen summers old, 

A youth enlisted in the cause of God. 

Now his wee body rests beneath the sod 

And treacherous tyrants grow more blindly bold. 
His parting words were: “Hail, O Christ, Our King! 
Swift victory to our ‘rebel’ banners bring.” 


ST. ANSELM AND THE CAPTIVE BIRD 


St. Anselm, who was Archbishop of Canterbury in 
England more than eight hundred years ago, once came 
upon a boy on the street who was playing with a little 
bird, which he held by a string tied to one of its feet. 
The poor bird tried to escape, but as often as it made 
an attempt to fly, its tormentor pulled the string and 
it fell back on the ground. This sport so amused the 
boy that he began to leap for joy and laughed glee- 
fully. For some time the saint watched the cruel 
sport and then with a sad look on his face he showed 
compassion for the poor bird. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I wish the string would break 
so that the bird might fly away.” 

At last, after many attempts, the little captive tore 
the string in two and flew away. The boy began to 
weep and lament, but the saint was happy. His com- 
panions were astonished at this. They could not under- 
stand why the great Archbishop should be so highly in- 
terested in a child’s amusement, nor did they know the 
reason of his sudden change from sadness to joy. 

“Did you observe,” asked the Archbishop, “what that 
boy was doing with the poor little bird? Do you know 
what lesson we may learn from this incident? It is 
this: in a similar manner the evil one plays with a 
man as soon as he succeeds in getting him to form a 
bad habit. That bad habit, whether it be lying, steal- 
ing, disobedience, impurity, or one of many others, is a 
string by which the devil holds him fast and keeps him 
from becoming virtuous. The enemy plays with him 
and pulls him down again and again from one sin to 
another. Many a one who is held fast by a bad habit 
realizes his sad condition, and shudders to think that 
he is the slave of his passions, but, like the bird that 
the boy was tormenting, he finds it next to impossible to 
break the evil habit, and the enemy continues to play 
with him by keeping temptation always before him.” 

A man who has for along time continued in his bad 
habits is bound by just as many cords as he has bad 
habits. Without a special grace from God he cannot 
free himself. The principal means by which he will be 
able to overcome these habits is prayer and the sacra- 
ments. Another means that will prove very helpful 
in winning the battle against the evil one is the daily 
and continual practice of that virtue which is directly 
opposed to the habit one wishes to overcome. 

In the effort to conquer a passion it will be found 
helpful also to practice little mortifications, for instance, 
doing cheerfully little duties that are contrary to our 
liking, cheerfully denying ourselves little pleasures, 
being prompt to obey, not eating between meals, eating 
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sparingly of delicate foods. No day passes without 
its opportunity to practice mortification of the body 
with its senses (hearing, sight, smell, touch, taste) 
and the soul with its faculties (memory, will, intellect). 
Anger, pride, and the other passions need curbing. 

Youth is the proper time in which to form character 
and to implant good habits. Bad habits once formed 
are hard to root out. As the sunflower, when it is 
young and tender, turns towards the sun, so too youth 
will easily form virtuous habits which turn heaven- 
wards. If bad habits are not checked in the very begin- 
ning, they are like harmful weeds that grow rapidly 
and smother useful plants. Similarly bad habits will 
check and destroy in us the tender plants of virtue. 
Bad habits prevent us from lifting up our minds to 
things spiritual and drag us into sin. 

Get started on the right path in the days of your 
youth, then old age will find you virtuous men and 
women. Keep in mind these words of the Holy Ghost: 
“Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 


ROOM ENOUGH FOR ALL 


Don’t crowd and push on the march of life, 
Or tread on each other’s toes, 
For the world at best in its great unrest, 
Is hard enough as it goes. 
Oh, why should the strong oppose the weak 
Till the latter go to the wall? 
On this earth of ours, with its thorns and flowers, 
There is room enough for all. 


If a lagging brother falls behind 
And drops from the toiling band, 

If fear and doubt put his soul to rout, 
Then lend him a helping hand. 

Cheer up his heart with words of hope, 
Nor season the speech with gall; 

In the great highway, on the busiest day 
There’s room enough for all. 


If a man with the tread of a pioneer 
Steps out on your track ahead, 

Don’t grudge his start with an envious heart 
For the mightiest were once led. 

But gird your loins for the coming day— 
Let nothing your heart appall; 

Catch up, if you can, with the forward man, 
There is room enough for all. 


And if by doing your duty well 
You should get to lead the van, 

Brand not your name with a deed of shame, 
But come out an honest man. 

Keep a bright lookout on every side, 
Till, heeding the Master’s call, 

Your soul should go from the world below 
Where there is room enough for all. 


—L. Von Rosen. 


DEDICATION OF FLAG TO MARY IMMACULATE 
DOROTHY SHUMATE, English II. A. 


To you, dear Virgin Mother, we offer our hearts, 
our lives, our hopes, our very all. But besides all these 
things, we offer something else very dear to us. In 
fact, it is the most precious possession we have, excep- 
ting the Cross. That possession is, Our Flag! Just 
two words, but what a meaning they convey to all blue- 
blooded Americans! Just as the Cross has been the 
sign under which real Christians fought for their faith, 
so the flag has been the banner under which we have 
fought for our rights. Under these two inspirational 
—_~ right has conquered and wrong has been abol- 
ished. 


The flag has aroused the applause of many thousands 
of hands, it has quickened thousands of heartbeats; 
it has caused the glowing of many an eye; it has been 
the theme of many beautiful songs and poems. It hag 
made brave men out of cowards; it has been the souree 
of valor on the battlefield; and it has been the nation. 
al sign of triumph. But now it will be something more, 
It will be a gift to one whom we love and desire to 
please. Dear Virgin, we beg you to take this token of 
our love. Take it, and place it next to the Cross in your 
heart, and we know that our Stars and Stripes wil] 
wave peacefully on, loved, protected, and kept from 
shame and dishonor. 

Bless each student of Seton High School as she 
pledges her allegiance, to the Red, White, and Blue. 

Cincinnati, O. 


THE INNOCENT (?) 
E., 0. S. B. 


The story I have now to tell 
Is of a little boy 
Who from the moment of his birth 
Had ne’er known human joy. 
In body weak, defective mind, 
He could not work or play; 
Lord, I believe, I hope, I love, 
Was all that he could say. 


His parents, poor, and forced to toil 
Their daily bread to gain, 

The boy did tend with special love 
And saw with silent pain 

That while his brothers romped and played 
He ne’er could do the same; 

Nay, sometimes e’en they pushed him down 
Unheeding in their game. 


His mother grieved to see the boy 
So patient, gentle, meek; 
His smile told full forgiveness, though, 
Alas, he could not speak. 
Lord, I believe, I hope, I love; 
Of speech ’twas all he knew, 
Yet surely it could well suffice 
For him, and me, and you. 


To church, at times, she’d take the child, 
And kneeling with him there 
Before Our Blessed Lady’s shrine 
Would offer thus her prayer: 
“O Virgin pure, Immaculate, 
For love of thy dear Son 
Take pity on my stricken child, 
Oh, heal my little one! 


“For riches, gold, I do not ask, 
Nor honors, nor for wealth. 
I only pray that he may grow 
To manhood’s age and health. 
Look down upon my bleeding heart 
That cries aloud to thee; 
Take pity on my Innocent 
And pity, too, on me.” 


While thus she pray’d, the boy would raise 
His eyes to Heaven above, 

Whisper low His hymn of praise: “I 
Believe, I hope, I love.” 

Then Mary bent her gracious head 
To’ards the weeping mother, 

Spoke in accents soft and low, as 
Never spoke another: 


(:) In Ireland idiots are called “innocents.” 
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“Thy prayer is heard. To-night thy child 
Shall enter Heaven’s bliss.” 
And was there ever happiness 
To be compared to this? 
(Now happiness is nothing less 
Than e’er to do God’s will; 
In joy or pain, in sun or rain, 
To love and serve Him still. 


The ways of God are not our ways, 
His thoughts are not as ours. 
What we deem thorns on our path 
Are oft His fairest flowers.) 
“Know well that none have eer implored 
My aid and help in vain.’ 
She ceased to speak. The Innocent 
Was seized with sharpest pain. 


Then bearing him most tenderly, 
His mother quickly sped 
Back to her cottage home once more, 
And laid him on his bed. 
All through the night she watched the spark 
Of life, like waning fire, 
Just glimmer for a moment bright— 
Then seemingly expire. 


With all a mother’s love she pressed 
Him close unto her breast. 

“T hope, believe,” he murmured low; 
And Heaven caught the rest. 

She laid him gently, softly down 
In that long silent sleep. 

Full well she knew he ne’er should wake, 
Yet, still she could not weep. 


His voice was sounding in her ear, 
Amid Angelic choirs, 

Where faith and hope are vision clear, 
And love exceeds desires. 

O Jesus sweet, and Savior dear, 
Who reign’st with saints on high, 

Increase our faith, fulfil our hope, 
Our love intensify. 


Now when the summer time had come, 
With roses red and white, 

There grew a lily on his grave— 
And, lo, a wondrous sight— 

For as beneath the sunbeam’s rays 
The petals did unfold— 

Credo, spero, amo Te(?) 
In characters of gold 


Were found impressed on every leaf. 
The mother’s joy, who’ll paint? 

As flew the word from lip to lip: 
“He was a hidden saint.” 

O Faith, O Hope, O Love divine, 
Ye blessed virtues three, 

Yet, faith and hope shall pass away 
But never Charity. 


(?) I believe, I hope, I love Thee. 


“Why should we celebrate Washington’s birthday 
more than mine?” asked a teacher. “Because he 
never told a lie,” shouted a little chap.—Ex. 


“What is the Board of Education?” 
“The school master’s shingle.”—Ex. 


“Speak gently, kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without the unkind word.” 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for the CHILDEN’s CORNER should be ad- 
dressed to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to mispell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I am fourteen years old and am a Freshman in Jas- 
per High School. 

I have two brothers but no sisters, although I wish 
I had at least one. 

We have received the Grail for a number of years 
and the first thing I read in it is the ‘Letter Box.’ 

. I will now tell you something about the place where I 
ive. 

Jasper is a small city with a population of about 
four thousand inhabitants. Jasper boasts of six fac- 
tories to which many men from all southern Indiana 
come to work. A small river, called the Patoka River, 
runs through the southern part of the city. It has 
also a beautiful Catholic church. It is the St. Joseph 
Church, one of the finest in Indiana. A pretty Catholic 
school was built last summer and was dedicated to St. 
Joseph in the spring. The Sisters of Providence from 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods teach here. Our pastor and his 
two assistants are Benedictine priests from St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. 

Jasper is the county seat of Dubois County and has a 
Court House in the center of the town. 

The High School that I attend is a public school, 
there being no Catholic High School here. 

The main sports of Jasper are: swimming in the 
summer and basketball in the winter. We have a 
large gymnasium and when there is a game, almost all 
of Jasper turns out to see it. 

There is also a boarding school here, called the Jas- 
per Academy. My oldest brother graduated from there 
last spring and my youngest brother is a Senior there 
this year. 

Now, that is all I can think of now to tell you about 
Jasper. It is a dear little place and I just love it. 

I would like to have many Cornerites write to me 
soon. I will answer all letters that I receive and I 
will also start to write to some one myself. 

Hoping to be soon a Cornerite, and to see my letter 
in print, I am, Your new niece, Mary Catherine Wuch- 
ner, 322 East 5th St., Jasper, Ind. 

P. S. Will you please give me the name of a girl 
about my age (14) and who is a Freshman, that lives 
in California or some foreign country? 

Mary C. Wuchner. 

You may find such an address by looking through the 
Letter Box. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have always longed to become one of your nieces 
but have never gotten up enough courage to write. I 
am fifteen years of age and go to a Public School. There 
is no Catholic school here. I have two sisters living 
home with me, my father and mother, and two brothers. 

As my letter is getting long, I think I will close. 

Your loving niece-to-be, Agnes Parris, Mulgrane, 
N. os Canada. 

P. 'S. I would like to see my letter printed in the 
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Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

May I join your Corner. I think the letters are won- 
derful. This is my first letter and I hope it escapes the 
wastebasket. Mother has taken the Grail for five years. 
I wish to see my letter printed in the Grail. I hope some 
of the Cornerites will write to me. I am interested in 
the letters. I will answer them all. 

Josephine Parris, Mulgrave, N. S., Canada. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Surprise! A letter from your brand-new niece, if I 
may call myself so. Shall I tell you a little bit about 
myself? 

Well, I’m sixteen, somewhat tali, blue-eyed and have 
fluffy brown hair. I’m a junior in dear old N. A. H. S. 
I attend church at Holy Trinity Church, our pastor is 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Curran. We have no 
Catholic High School in our town, that is why I attend 
the Public High. I am taking a general course, but 
some day I hope to become a nurse. My studies are 
this term: American History, English, French and 
Household Management. I like French very much, but 
at the present my vocabulary is very limited. I write 
poetry as a pastime but my English V course in Chau- 
cer to Kipling is all poetry so naturally I am very in- 
terested. Of all this book I believe I like the Cavalier 
poets best of all.... 

Because I have told you all about myself, I believe 
maybe you will think I like ‘me,’ but I did so want you 
to get a good impression of me, and as I do not want 
to wear you out because I know you'll be busy reading 
the letters from your other nieces and nephews, I will, 
in closing, wish you success, and remain, 

Your anxious niece, Mary Helen Laughlin, 417 E. 
Elm St., New Albany, Ind. 


Exchange Smiles 


“You have a cavity in your tooth, Jimmy,” said the 
dentist. “What shall I fill it with?” 
“Please fill it with chocolate,” replied the little fellow. 


“Who can tell me what a ‘buttress’ is?” asked the 
teacher. 

“IT know, teacher,’ 
nanny goat.” 


? 


replied Tommy eagerly. “It’s a 


Annabel had arrived home after her first day in 
school. “What did you learn in school today, darling?” 
inquired her fond mother. ‘“Nuffin,” sighed Annabel 


hopelessly. “I’ve got to go back to-morrow.”—Ex. 


Little Boy—Mother, wasn’t that a funny dream I 
had last night? 

Mother—How in the world should I know anything 
about your dream? 

Little Boy—Well, you ought to. You were in it.—Ex. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


Stop and let the train go by; 
It hardly takes a minute. 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And better still—you’re in it.—-Ex. 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 464) 


religion. The custom of thus investing the prospective 
religious with the monastic garb before he enters the 
novitiate proper was introduced at St. Vincent’s by 
Archabbot Boniface Wimmer, O. S. B. 


On Gaudete Sunday, Dec. 16, the Rt. Rev. Archabho 
Aurelius, O. S. B., conferred the academic degree of 
Baccalaureate in Philosophy on the clerics Hugh Wilt, 
Patrick McKivigan, Rembert Sorg, and Roland Tasch 
of the Archabbey, while the clerics Aidan Hayes end 
Gervase Chutis, likewise of the Archabbey, received 
the Licentiate in Philosophy. The Doctorate in Sacreg 
Theology, however, was conferred upon Rev. Angelo 
Zankl, O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn, 

Fifty-three clerics are attending the courses jp 
philosophy and theology at the Archabbey this year. Of 
this number forty-five are members of the community, 
while the remainder represent St. Bede Abbey, Illinois; 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark; Little Flower Monastery, 
New Jersey; St. Leo Abbey, Florida; St. Anselm Ab. 
bey, New Hampshire. 


Liturgical Jottings 
(Continued from page 488) 


drums and find enough material for thought in the li- 
turgical display of the coming season of Lent to rivet 
their attention. With interested eyes fixed on the 
figure of Christ, we turn from the mystery of the 
Incarnation and begin to consider the mystery of the 
Passion. 


THE SECOND ACT 


This is the superb second act in the Catholic Church's 
annual mystery play. In it Christ leaves the seclusion 
of His early life and embarks upon a mission which is 
misunderstood by even His own relatives and closest 
followers. Thus it is with great characters—their lofty 
ideals are not appreciated, their noble aims are barely 
grasped by the common crowd. Yet every hero must 
be the champion of some great virtue; he must be the 
standard bearer of morality in one or other of its many 
phases. Otherwise, how does he merit our applause? 
How will he manage to hold us spellbound with admira- 
tion? Christ is the champion of obedience. “Not My 
will, but Thine be done!” This is the lesson of supreme 
importance He came to teach us. Whether at His initial 
entrance upon the stage of humanity in the humble cave 
at Bethlehem or at His tragic exit on the bare brow of 
Calvary, the same motive of obedience actuates, per- 
meates, dominates His every movement. Oh, let us not 
fail to get this lesson aright, for we need not expect to 
be excused on the plea of ignorance. Of the men of 
Christ’s time it was said: “They understood none of 
these things,” as St. Luke tells us in the Gospel for 
Quinquagesima Sunday; but they were poor, deluded 
dreamers, blinded by the visionary hope of a glorious 
earthly kingdom which was never to be. We can not 
claim the same ecstatic prejudice to justify or palliate 
our non-acceptance of this lesson of the cross. Christ’s 
actions, as set forth in the drama of the liturgy, are 
too obviously controlled by this mainspring of impulse 
to give us the least possible chance of hesitancy or doubt 
as to the meaning of it all. Sunday after Sunday we 
see the same virtue displayed from different angles; 
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though the scene may, and does, change, the dominant 
passion of the divine Actor is the same—that passion 
is to do the will of His heavenly Father. 


APPLAUSE OR IMITATION? 


Christ has done what no mere actor has ever done. 
In order the better to portray the assumed réle of the 
servant, in order to convey His lesson of obedience 
more strikingly, He has not only clothed Himself in 
the lowly costume of our frail human flesh and blood, 
put He has also taken a human heart, a human soul; 
He has really and actually become one of us. He has 
lived our life just as truly as we are living it. The 
Gospel for the first Sunday in Lent shows us that He 
permitted Himself even to feel what it means to us to 
be tempted to sin. It is just such little traits as this 
which engage our hearts and insure our admiring at- 
tention. After all, what kind of approval does our 
Savior expect from us? Not the empty show of human 
applause—that will neither please nor satisfy Him. The 
profound admiration of the human heart expresses it- 
self more substantially in deeds than in words. Ad- 
miration leads to imitation, and that is what Jesus 
wants. He wants to see in our daily actions the exact 
counterpart of His own. It would gratify Him im- 
mensely to observe in us the faithful likeness of that 
virtue of obedience so cherished by Him. What is the 
good of a play that fails to elicit at least one good 
resolve from the audience? If we earnestly follow the 
liturgical drama, scene by scene, the inevitable result in 
spiritual values will be a veritable eye opener. We 
simply can not be a loser! 


Our Frontispiece 


Searcely have the echoes of the Angels’ song and 
Christmas carols died away, when holy Mother Church 
cries out to us in the words of the Baptist: “Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight his paths.” St. 
John is both the Precursor of the Messias and the first 
recipient of the salvation that Savior was to bring to 
man. He was our Lord’s first convert. His redemption 
was, so to speak, the first sacrament which Jesus ad- 
ministered. Through Mary’s voice the gift of original 
justice was miraculously given him, the complete use of 
reason conferred on him, and the immense graces com- 
municated to him which were implied in his extra- 
ordinary office and our Lord’s marvellous words about 
him. Innocent as he was he would do penance as if he 
were a sinner, partly because he would not be outdone 
in generosity by God, and because the spirit of Beth- 
lehem led him, like the Holy Child, to love hardships 
and to espouse poverty. He had caught the spirit of 
Bethlehem, a spirit of exultation, gratitude, generosity 
with God. Gladness hung round him like a spell. It 
attracted men of all classes to hear his penitential ser- 
mons and to seek remission of their sins. If we catch 
his spirit we, too, will do penance joyfully. The soul- 
ful eyes of the youthful Baptist, as Del Sarto has 
painted them, seem to invite us: ‘Come, let us joy- 


fully enter the Lenten fast together.”—P. K. 
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Two Valentines 
PLACIDUS KeEmpPrF, O. S. B. 


No heart holds greater love than Thine, 

No closer bonds two hearts entwine, 

Than when Thine own is fused with mine, 
My Eucharistic Valentine. 


The Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 462) 


Michael, and Raphael. Their respective feasts are cele- 
brated ‘under the title holy or Saint. 


Are the Apostles and Disciples the same persons? 

Both words are derived from the Greek language. 
Apostle means a messenger; disciple, a scholar. Christ 
chose twelve Apostles: Andrew, Bartholomew, James 
the Greater, James the Less, John, Judas, Matthew, 
Peter, Philip, Simon, Thaddeus, and Thomas. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures there were seventy-two disciples. 
The Apostles and disciples were distinctly different per- 
sons, though, at times, all called the disciples of the 
Lord. 


Why does the Catholic Church forbid her members to 
belong to the Masonic Orders? 

Perhaps the shortest and best answer to that ques- 
tion will be to quote the words of the Rev. Ernest B. 
Hull, S. J., found some years ago in a copy of the 
Bombay Examiner (India). “Our objections to the 
Masonic order can be summed up as follows: (1) The 
theological position of Masonry, which makes it a re- 
ligious sect, embodying the sufficiency of theism, in- 
differentism regarding more specific creeds and (by 
implication) a rejection of the divine claims of Chris- 
tanity. (2) The secrecy of the aims and methods of 
Freemasonry, which puts its lower members in the un- 
justifiable position of supporting a cause which is 
concealed from their knowledge, and which may pos- 
sibly be evil. (3) The confirmation of this unjusti- 
fiable position by an oath which in itself is wrong for 
the same reasons. (4) The open anti-Christian policy 
of Continental Freemasonry in Europe.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The Christmas holidays, which opened on Dec. 
21, were to have closed on Jan. 8, but, owing to the 
prevalence of the “flu,” it was deemed advisable to ex- 
tend the vacation to Jan. 15.—Only two college boys 
and three seminarians spent their vacation with us. 

—The epidemic stalked boldly into the sacred pre- 
cincts of our enclosure and laid low numerous victims 
who would stay his progress. Brooking no opposition, 
the monster seized some thirty of the community; but, 
be it said to his credit, he dealt considerately with them 
all. Thank God, there were no serious cases. 

—If it is true that variety pleases, then January 
with its frequent changes from near-zero temperature 
to near-summer heat (70 degrees) might have taken 
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the palm for the pleasure it brought. Early in the 
month there was skating on the pond and just enough 
snow on the ground to save appearances, By the 16th 
the roads were well-nigh impassable because of the 
heavy sleet—and the crystal trees glistened in the sun. 
Automobiles had great difficulty in retaining a foot- 
hold on the highways and the byways. But, “presto 
change-o,” two days later quite a different aspect pre- 
vailed, when a tempest of near-cyclonic proportions 
swept over our section. The wind blew in fitful gusts 
and drove the beating rain before it. In adjoining 
states several people were killed, quite a number of 
others were injured, and considerable damage was done 
to property. r 

—Rt. Rev. Boniface Sauer, O. S. B., Abbot of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, and Vicar Apostolic of Wonsan, 
Korea, with Rev. Olaf Graf, O. S. B., of St. Ottilien, 
who is accompanying the Bishop to the missions of 
Korea, arrived at the Abbey on Dec. 21 and remained 
over with us for Christmas. At the nine o’clock Mass 
on Christmas morning His Lordship celebrated Pontifi- 
cal High Mass, and Father Olaf, who functioned as As- 
sistant Priest of the Mass, preached the festive sermon. 
On the following day our esteemed guests departed on 
their way to the Pacific coast, which they planned to 
reach by degrees, for they intended to stop off at vari- 
ous places enroute to meet friends of their mission field. 


—Father Ignatius, who teaches philosophy in the 
Seminary, brings back an enthusiastic report from the 
fourth annual meeting of the American Catholic Phil- 
osophical Association which was held at Milwaukee on 
Dec. 27 and 28. 

—Indianapolis harbored the American Catholic His- 
torical Association on the four last days of December. 
Father Cyril, one of our professors of history, siezed 
the opportunity to attend the sessions of the convention 
in which he rubbed shoulders with the greater and the 
lesser lights of historical lore. The recent convention 
is reported to have been very successful. 

—Rev. Bonaventure M. (George) Pauliukas, O. P., 
’09-’15, who now resides at the Dominican house of 
studies, Brookland, D. C., is taking a course in canon 
law at the Catholic University. 

—The little chapel of Our Lady on Monte Cassino 
was not overcrowded by students this year on the oc- 
casion of the annual Votive Mass which is celebrated 
on January 13th. As the vacation had been prolonged 
a week because of the prevailing “flu,” the crowd had 
not yet returned when January 13th came around this 
time. The whole party consisted of the two rectors 
and the two students of each department who had 
spent their vacation here, besides the four priests 
who made up the choir. This little assembly offered 
up the customary Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving 
in honor of Our Blessed Lady in fulfillment of a vow 
that was made many years ago. Once before, in 1919, 
when the “flu” exacted so heavy a toll of deaths in 
some parts of the country, circumstances were similar. 
At that time, however, there was a larger number of 
students here for the holidays. 

—Father Meinrad was privileged to celebrate the 


conventual High Mass on his nameday, Jan. 21, whic, 
is also the patron feast of abbey, seminary, and village 
Ordinarily we have Pontifical High Mass on this o 
casion, but in consequence of a recent attack of the 
“flu,” Father Abbot was unable to officiate. 

—It remains for us to chronicle another death that 
took place in the last month of the year. Shortly after 
4 a. m. on the morning of Dec. 17th Brother Leo Hensle, 
O. S. B., died of dropsy at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evans. 
ville, whither he had been taken that his last hours 
might be made as comfortable as possible. Bro. Leo, 
who was a shoemaker by trade, was born at Freiburg 
in Baden, Jan. 10, 1871. In January, 1901, when Fa. 
ther Abbot returned from a trip to Europe, he brought 
with him the future Brothers Leo and Meinrad. The 
latter was accidentally killed in an automobile wreck 
on January, 6, 1927. For several years past Bro, 
Leo had been in poor health. The body was laid to rest 
in the Abbey Cemetery. R. I. P. 

—The Angel of Death brought tidings of grief to 
Father Anselm Schaaf, 0. S. B., whose good mother 
died early in the morning on Christmas day. As Fa- 
ther Anselm had gone to Brookville to assist his Rey, 
Uncle, Father Schaaf, for Christmas, he was unable to 
be present with the other members of the family when 
the final summons came. Mrs. Schaaf was a good 
Christian mother, a daily communicant, a God-fearing 
woman. Two of her children she dedicated to God in 
the religious state: Father Anselm of our community 
and Sister Mary Agreda of the Sisters of Providence. 
R. i. P. 

—December 13 brought us the sad news of the death 
of Rev. Edgar O’Connor, S. T. D., class of ’20, assistant 
pastor at the Cathedral of Indianapolis. Having of- 
fered up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass at the Cathe 
dral on the morning of Dec. 11, Doctor O’Connor went 
to St. Vincent’s Hospital to receive treatment for the 
“flu.” Pneumonia developed and within forty-eight 
hours he had given back to his Maker the soul that 
God had lent him.—Dr. O’Connor made the entire course 
of his ecclesiastical studies in our seminary. He was 
ordained here with his class on May 25, 1920. Five 
years later he went to Rome to work for the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, which he won before re 
turning to Indianapolis. The name of the deceased is 
held in benediction by his former professors, fellow 
students, and other friends. R. I. P. 


—Mr. Matthias Olinger, of Ferdinand, Indiana, was 
called from time to eternity on Jan. 11. Had he 
lived fifteen days longer, Mr. Olinger would have been 
eighty-seven years old. Fortified with the sacraments 
of the Church, he passed calmly and peacefully away 
surrounded by the members of his family, among whom 
was his priestly son, Father Eberhard, of our com- 
munity. Bro. Aloysius, O. S. B., is a brother of the 
deceased. Another brother was Bro. Bernardine, 0. 
S. B., who died in May, 1927. A sister, now likewise 
among the faithful departed, belonged to the Bene 
dictine community at Covington, Ky. Father Eber- 
hard was celebrant of the solemn Requiem High Mass 
at the funeral. R. I. P. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SERPENT UNCOILS 


Sa MOTHER week passed during which Lucilla some- 
times joined her husband on his outings, some- 
times not. More often she was to be found in the shade 
of a giant tree just outside the lodge, her typewriter 
upon a small table, and clicking away merrily. One day 
Ted came back with a queer story. 

“Cil, you’d better come with me after this,” he said, 
a little uneasily, at the same time glad that he had 
found a reason to urge this. 

“Why?” she asked curiously. 

“There’s a hermit living up the mountain in a cave, 
and he’s ‘cracked.’ I met him to-day. He is dressed in 
rags and sacking, has long hair and a beard, and just 
stood and glared at me. I’m afraid it isn’t safe for you 
tobe writing out here alone. He might come down some 
day and hurt you wh.le I am gone.” 


“Pooh! I’m not afraid,” replied Lucilla. “Besides, 
how do you know he is mad?” The idea of a hermit in 
the vicinity seemed rather delightful to her. 


“Well, as I watched him, he stopped to pick a daisy, 
tore off the petals, one by one, and muttered something. 
Then he took another and another, and did the same 
thing. Finally, he dashed the last one to the ground, 
and in anger, jumped upon the whole patch of daisies, 
and trampled them all down, using very profane lan- 
guage. That’s rather an insane proceeding for a grown 
man, isn’t it?” .Lucilla put her hand to her lips and 
giggled. 

“Maybe he’d been crossed in love. But it does 
sound queer, doesn’t it? I don’t believe he’d harm any- 
body though, do you? Otherwise they wouldn’t let him 
tun around loose like that.” 

“Well, it’s just possible he might come down here and 
treat you the same way. I’m not taking any chances.” 

“If it will make you any easier, I’ll work indoors and 
lock the door.” 

“Then you won’t get the benefit of the mountain air.” 

“Well, suppose I work on the upstairs veranda and 
lock the lower door while you are gone. Will that suit 
you?” 

“T’d much rather have you with me. 
you’re safe.” 


Then I’d know 


“Oh, why should he want to hurt me? I doubt if he 
knows I’m here.” 

“Seeing me, he might decide to prowl and investi- 
gate.” 

“Well, I’ll just work on the upper porch. 
there.” 

Seeing that he could not move her with fear or en- 
treaty, he left her at last to her own designs and went 
out on his own excursions. He felt disappointed and 
unhappy, and the vacation was a failure as far as he 
was concerned. 

Three days after their conversation about the hermit 
he started off early one morning with his gun to bag 
something for dinner. Having shot some quail and 
stowed them in his bag, he sat down upon a low, flat 
stone to rest and enjoy a smoke. A crystal pool of 
water lay almost at his feet, so clear that he could 
see the fish moving about below the surface. A squir- 
rel ran down the trunk of a tree almost at his elbow, 
stopped daringly to stare a moment, but disappeared 
like a fash the moment Ted moved his hand. The still- 
ness was absolute, and very soothing to his frame of 
mind, which was not of the happiest. Suddenly he 
was rudely startled by a piercing scream which rent 
the air and froze the blood in his veins. “My God!” 
he exclaimed, leaping to his feet, his first thought being 
of Lucilla and the crazy hermit. Plunging forward, he 
leaped over boulders, logs, and low bushes, heedless of 
cuts and scratches received from low branches and un- 
derbrush, never stopping until he reached the lodge, 
panting with fright and exertion. Just as he came out 
into the open, the hermit rushed out of the lower door 
with Lucilla’s typewriter in his arm. 

“Hey you!” he shouted. “Come back with that!” 
But the man ran faster than ever, and soon disappeared 
in the brush. Ted was too worried about his wife to 
follow; she was not up on the veranda, and a thousand 
horrible thoughts burned in his brain. Racing to the 
door, he entered and ran upstairs, but found their bed- 
room door barred from within. 

“Open, Cil, it’s Ted!” he cried, hammering on the 
door with his fist. No answer from within. Again he 
shouted and hammered, but a deadly stillness reigned 
within. So he ran from room to room and looked into 
each, prepared to find the worst. But he found nothing, 
and, satisfied that she must be in their bedroom, he re- 
turned and commenced pounding again. But it all 
availed nothing, so putting his shoulder to the door, 
he labored like a giant until he had forced it in. Lucilla 
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lay across the bed in a faint, but otherwise unharmed. 

Wetting his handkerchief in the washbow] pitcher, 
he bathed her face and chafed her hands, until he was 
rewarded by the flutter of her eyelids. A few minutes 
later she sighed and then threw herself fearfully into 
his arms. 

“Oh, Ted, please, please let us go away from this 
horrible place!” she begged. 

“Did he hurt you?” 

“No; but I am all unstrung. I was sitting on the 
veranda, typewriting, when all of a sudden I heard a 
queer scraping noise, and, looking around, I saw him 
climbing up the porch post and peeping over the 
baluster. Then I screamed and ran to this room, bar- 
ring the door after me. After that I remember nothing.” 

“I knew it was going to happen!” replied Ted grim- 
ly. “I’m going to notify the authorities about this. 
They’re crazy, leaving a man like that run loose. And 
you should have listened and gone with me.” He was 
becoming angry now—the reaction after his fright. 

“Oh my head! It’s bursting!” moaned Lucilla, put- 
ting up her hand. 

“I heard you scream away down at the pool,” said 
Ted, binding up her forehead with the wet handker- 
chief. “Your typewriter’s gone too; he ran away with 
it.” Immediately her anxiety was aroused, eclipsing 
her fear of the hermit. 

“Oh, the wretch! What does he want with it? And 
my manuscript—did he take that too?” 

“T don’t know; I'll go and see.” While he was gone, 
she arose and searched for aspirin. After taking a 
dose, Ted still being gone, she started after him, only 
to meet him in the doorway leading to the veranda, 
his arms full of manuscript, piled higgledy-piggledy, 
pages sticking out in all directions. Her soul abhorred 
the task of putting the two hundred odd sheets in 
proper order again, but she felt thankful that it was 
there anyway. 

“It was all over the porch,” commented Ted. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if some of it isn’t down in the 
grass. There’s an awful wind. I’d better go and see.” 
Depositing the pile on the bed, he left his wife to sort 
over the sheets, while he went downstairs to look 
around. But it seemed none had blown down there, so 
he returned to tell her that he was going after her type- 
writer. But she clung to him fearfully. 

“Oh no! You wouldn’t leave me alone again, would 
you? Besides, he might kill you.” 

“Yes, and that reminds me, I left my gun and bag of 
quail down by the pool. He might find that too.” 

“Oh, don’t go! Please, Ted!” 

“I must. If he found the gun, he might do something 
worse. Don’t be afraid. I'll be very careful. Tl 
lock you in. You will be safe then. I’ll be back in a 
jiffy.” And no amount of entreaty could induce him to 
stay, so she resigned herself to the inevitable and ap- 
plied herself seriously to the business of rearranging 
the disordered manuscript, and was surprised that 
Ted returned in so short a time. He leaned against 
the door jamb with feet crossed, hands in pockets, and 
a broad smile on his face. 


“Well, what are you smiling about?” asked Lucilla, 
“Did you bring the typewriter?” He shook his head in 
the negative, still smiling. 

“Do you know what I found him doing? Smashing 
the machine to atoms with a big rock. He would throw 
it down, pick it up, and throw it down again, until 
there was nothing left but a tangled, smashed mass of 
metal.” Lucilla put both her hands to her temples, 

“Oh the brute! And you stand there and laugh” 
He nodded. 

“I’m tickled pink. Perhaps now I’ll have the pleasure 
of your company a little more. To be frank about it, 
nothing better could have happened.” He answered her 
exasperated stare with a little cackling laugh. She was 
silent for a long moment, during which martial forces 
gathered within. 

“Do you know,” she said at last, trying to wither him 
with her glance, “I think you’re the meanest person | 
ever met!” He smiled again. 

“Is that so?” he asked carelessly. 

“Yes, and what’s more, I’m not going to stay here 
another minute!” And leaping up, she seized a suitcase 
and began folding and packing things swiftly in it; 
likewise, she opened the lid of her trunk, began gather- 
ing things from about the room, and placing them in the 
trays. He watched her, not really believing she would 
carry out her threat. 

“So you’re going, eh?” he asked teasingly. 

“I most certainly am!” 

“You don’t mean it, do you?” 

“What do you think I’m packing for?” 

“Oh—just for a lark.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Ah, come on now, you know you’re only kidding!” 

“Am I? Watch me then.” 

“What about me? You don’t want to spoil my vaca- 
tion, do you?” 

“You can stay on alone if you like.” 

“That’s kind of you.” He remained awhile longer, 
watching her hurrying back and forth about the room, 
his heart sinking lower and lower in a very queer sort 
of melancholy; then, seeing that she did not desist in 
her packing, he trust his hands into his pockets, sighed 
painfully, and went downstairs to dress the birds he had 
shot. 

For a moment, as Lucilla watched him descend the 
stairs, she was moved to pity, but the next moment she 
recalled his offense, and furiously flung aside all soft 
emotions. The idea of anyone laughing and being glad 
over the ruin of her typewriter! It was not the cost 
of the machine that bothered her; it was the depriva- 
tion of the labor she so dearly loved that irked her s0 
bitterly, and the implied opposition of her husband to 
that labor! No! She would not remain here another 
moment, and anyone who thought he could keep her 
from her chosen career was highly mistaken! 

That evening they ate their supper in complete s- 
lence, and next morning, having seen that all her lug- 
gage was strapped and locked, she descended, dressed 
for travelling, and fourd Ted seated on the doorstep 
in his hunting clothes, meditatively smoking his pipe. 
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“Well, aren’t you going with me?” she asked. Slow- 
ly he turned and looked at her with hurt eyes. 

“No; I’m staying on.” 

“You won’t go to the station with me?” 

“lll do that, yes,” he replied, rising and avoiding 
her eyes. Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he took 
out a roll of bills, counted out a hundred, and handed 
them to her. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THELMA’S VISIT 


When Lucilla arrived at home, she found the house 
topsy-turvy. Annie, the housekeeper, was in the throes 
of house cleaning—curtains all down, furniture swathed 
and pushed into corners, and everywhere one looked 
were brooms, mops, rags, brushes, chamoises, sponges, 
ete. Annie herself, perched up on a high ladder, wash- 
ing window frames, was the picture of dismay as she 
beheld her mistress. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she exclaimed, “I hadn’t expected you 
back so soon. I thought you’d be awdy a good two 
weeks more, and by that time I would have had every- 
thing spick-and-span again.” 

“Oh well,” replied Lucilla, “it’s a little early for fall 
house cleaning, but now that you’ve started, you may as 
well go on with it. But is no one helping you? Where’s 
Laura?” 

“Oh, ma’am, that’s the worst of it. She up and 
runs away with Soames to get married. She helped me 
one day, ma’am, then drops her bucket and runs, just 
like that. I suppose she thought it very romantic, but I 
was that mad at her for leaving me in a pinch. She—” 

“Well, it can’t be helped, I suppose,” said Lucilla 
with a sigh. “I’ll have to phone the agency at once 
for a new maid and butler, that’s all. Meanwhile, just 
keep on; don’t stop to help me. I'll find my way up- 
stairs myself. This case isn’t heavy.” 

But troubles never come singly. She found, when 
she reached her room, that two of her gowns were miss- 
ing, and some of her expensive lingerie, besides a num- 
ber of other small articles. 

“Hm,” mused Lucilla. “Had she asked me for those 
things, I would gladly have given them to her. But 
to deliberately help herself to them when I am gone— 
why, it’s the height of impudence!” Yet, though she 
was indignant, she did not purpose doing anything 
about it. “If she can get any joy out of such ill-gotten 
goods, I’m sure she’s welcome to it!” was her decision, 
and she let it go at that. 

The rest of the day was taken up with household 
matters, and making some necessary calls at various 
establishments, and, though she was burning to get 
back to her studio, she knew it would be impossible 
until the wheels of the household were again in capable 
hands, and running smoothly. She must await the ar- 
tival of the new servants and post them in their duties; 
she must see that all was spick-and-span before she 
went away again, for she was too good a housewife to 
leave all these important details entirely in the hands 
of servants. Once a week she carefully counted all the 
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linen and silver, went over the house accounts with An- 
nie, inspected every room and closet, and generally over- 
saw things. Her New England heredity saw to that. 

Then there were new gowns and hats to be chosen for 
fall wear, and various other trivial but necessary things 
to attend to. She chafed under them, as genius does 
under material necessities, but for the time being, she 
must stifle her inspirational impulses and be satisfied 
to come down to earth and its humdrum, everyday du- 
ties. Then, too, it was the first time she was separated 
from Ted for more than a day or night, and, though 
she never seemed to miss him when she remained at the 
studio, because she was absorbed in her writing, yet 
here at home she felt his absence more poignantly than 
she cared to admit to herself. It seemed strange to her 
not to find evidence of his presence all over the house— 
a newspaper here, cigar ashes there, a box of matches 
forgotten on this table, a package of cigarettes on that, 
his hat, coat, or scarf plumped down on any chair or 
cabinet that came handy. He was a dear, careless boy; 
never could remember to put things in their proper 
places, and before a week was over, she had more than 
once considered writing him to come home. But al- 
ways, pride forbade; she had left him in a peeve, and 
still felt a bit sore on the subject. Would it not be 
better to let him return in his own good time, without 
betraying her secret loneliness? Besides, it would be 
utterly selfish, she realized, to curtail the vacation he 
seemed to be enjoying so much. 

(To be continued) 


A Valentine Party 


Of course, in February, nearly everyone has either a 
George Washington or a valentine party—that is, the 
young folks do, and their hankering after all sorts of 
parties should be taken into consideration by every 
thoughtful mother, if boys and girls are to be kept near 
the safe haven of home. Now, a valentine party is a 
delightful thing; so many appropriate games may be 
devised, and, of course, the heart is the supreme motif. 
Hearts are seen everywhere—bunches of them cut out 
of pink and pale blue and nile green cardboard and at- 
tached to narrow ribbons, suspended from chandeliers, 
festooned about the walls, used as favors at table, etc. 
A bunch of tiny cardboard hearts on ribbons may be 
pinned on each guest as he enters. On one of these 
hearts is a number. The guest is required to search 
all of his hearts until he discovers the number. This 
number coresponds with another number in a different 
room to which the guests are brought later in the eve- 
ning. This is called the “Favor Room.” The door is 
closed, and all the ribbons with numbered hearts are 
seen hanging over the top of the door in a row. Each 
guest picks out his particular number and holds on to it. 
Then the door is opened, and the room is seen to be cob- 
webbed with ribbons whose ends cross and recross, 
high, low, right and left. Each guest must pull at his 
ribbon until he dislodges the little parcel at the other 
end, which may be hidden in all sorts of places—on top 
of a cabinet, under a bed, beneath the rug, in a drawer 
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—any and every place, so as to present the aspect of a 
cobwebbed room. Each little parcel will contain some 
sort of favor—a handkerchief, a compact, a tie, per- 
fume, or any other article the hostess may think of. 

To obtain partners for the evening, each girl is given 
a blank heart of paper and required to write her name 
upon it. The hearts are then folded up into tiny squares 
and placed in a box or basket, shaken up, and each boy 
has a turn to pick one. The girl whose name he pulls 
is his partner for the evening. Before speaking to his 
partner at any time in the evening, he must address 
her as “Valentine Edith” or “Valentine Mary” or what- 
ever her name may be, always prefixing the “Valen- 
tine.” If he forgets and begins to talk without this 
form of address, he must give his partner a forfeit. 
Toward the end of the evening, these forfeits are re- 
deemed in the usual way by the performance of some 
appropriate penance. 

Another game is to give out large heart-shaped pieces 
of paper and pencils. The word Valentine is printed 
at the top, and the guests are required to form as many 
other words out of it as possible. The one having the 
greatest number of words receives a prize. Then there 
is the poetry game. Again, heart-shaped papers are 
distributed, and each guest must compose a rhyme, 
either complimentary or comical, in the style of a Valen- 
tine verse, to some other party in the room. These are 
folded up and placed in a box. The box is shaken, and 
each picks out one. These are read aloud, and the read- 
er, by studying the faces before him, must guess who 
wrote it. Nearly always, the poet’s face will betray 
itself, and this will furnish much merriment. 

A clever hostess will be able to devise many other ap- 
propriate games, and, of course, she will have her re- 
freshments carry out the heart motif as far as possible 
—as, heart-shaped cookies, ice cream, bonbons, sand- 
wiches, etc. 


Child Games 


Now that winter is with us, and Bobby and small 
Marian must stay indoors in bad weather, mother is 
sometimes hard put to invent ways to keep energetic 
little hands, feet and brains busy. The rain taps end- 
lessly on the window panes, and the sun seems to have 
gone “on strike” for good; blocks and picture books 
begin to pall, and then the eternal question, “Mother, 
what shall I do?” pops up, and poor, busy mother 
must rack her brain for something to keep the young- 
sters occupied. 

For a boy, have you ever tried bringing up a smooth 
board out of the cellar, and giving Bobby a hammer 
and some small nails to hammer into the board in a 
row, playing they are soldiers? If the children have no 
molding clay, a can of wall paper cleaner will do as 
well. The board will do to cut cakes and roll sausages 
on; give them an old baking powder can to cut cakes 
with, a thimble, and various other odd things to make 
designs with; their tin dishes will do to bake pies and 
cakes in (make-believe ones, of course), and two silver 
knives to cut with. This will keep them occupied for 
an hour or two. 
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If they have no blackboard, paint any board wig 
black enamel, or some heavy cardbord, and let then 
write and draw on it with chalk. This, too, is a fa. 
cinating pastime. Or just a plain unpainted board yj 
do in an emergency. A small box of sand wetted jug 
enough to hold its shape for sand castles, tunnels, ete, 
on the kitchen floor with some newspapers spread on, 
will while away a few hours. Give them small Cups 
and tin lids to make sand cakes with too. 

Or Bobby may take pride in having his coaster wago 
clean; give him a small basin of water and a cloth, 
and he will spend some time washing his wagon 
bicycle. Or pretend to paint it with a bucket of wate 
and a small paintbrush. Of course, this will have t 
be down cellar, where a few drops on the floor wont 
matter. A large packing box in the cellar will make, 
fascinating playhouse, too. 


New Covering for Old 


February is the time when numerous sales are going 
on in the stores, and many a bargain picked up with 
which to renovate a home. If upholstering on chair 
and sofas look dingy, new coverings are extremely easy 
to put on, and for a few cents spent at the remnant 
counter,one may renew his entire set of furniture. There 
are wonderful damasks, cretonnes, satins, chintzes and 
mohairs to select from—short pieces left over from e- 
pensive drapes, which will cover an odd chair or settee, 
And the best part of it is, that nowadays the chair 
needn’t match. In fact, variety and informality in the 
ensemble is very much to be desired, and is being car. 
ried out by interior decorators. 

There may be a wing chair of black damask with 
bright pink and blue and green wreaths sprinkled all 
over it, while the fireside chair may have a covering of 
dull blue satin or changeable blue-and-yellow taffeta; 
the love-seat or sofa may be in a yellow chintz with 
bright nosegays running down its back in orderly rows, 
like an old-fashioned garden. The chairs with the 
removable cushions are easiest of all to reupholster; 
the new coverings may be sewed on. Armed witha 
box of upholstering tacks, the backs, arms and sides 
may be neatly folded in and recovered, and once begun, 
the housewife who is at all handy with cloth, scissors, 
and hammer, will find it a most fascinating and easy 
job. For almost nothing at all, she can have a brand 
new set of furniture. 

Curtains and drapes have a great deal to do with the 
appearance of a room too, and here also the housewife 
may utilize the inventory sales that are going on. By 
purchasing yard goods and fringe, she may make it- 
expensive curtains, and for drapes she may choose 4 
piece of cloth to match one of her chairs, if she comes 
across a large remnant being sold “for almost nothing.” 
Having tried it once, she will never again allow her 
chair seats and backs to become dingy-looking. 


Use More Mitk 


Doctors and dietitians, domestic science teachers and 
all those who study to improve the human race through 
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its living and eating habits, say, “Use more milk!” Most 
families, where there are no actual babies, use, at most, 
a quart or two a day; some, less than that. The ideal 
rule, say those who know, is a quart a day for each 
person in the family. Now, that may seem a difficult 
thing to do—induce a lot of grown-up or partly grown- 
up people to force down something many of them have 
an aversion to. But, let us whisper low, there are many 
secret ways of introducing this very necessary element 
into the diet of people who “just hate milk.” 

For instance, start in the morning; the oatmeal may 
be boiled in half milk and half water; the egg omelet 
js made with milk; the hot rolls may contain all milk 
and no water; the cocoa made of all milk instead of 
part water, or a milk and egg and vanilla drink sub- 
stituted. For lunch there may be a creamed dish— 
creamed fish or dried beef or any other preferred meat, 
the cream sauce made with top milk or whole milk. 
There may be a salad with mayonnaise made with 
canned milk, which is very rich. For dinner there are 
many cream soups to choose from—cream of tomato, 
potato, pea, ete., all made with milk. Instead of using 
water for the meat gravy, use milk. Browned meats 
blend wonderfully with milk. There may be one creamed 
vegetable, and the dessert invariably made with milk. 
There is no end to the variety—tapioca pudding, cus- 
tard pie, peach cobbler, the crust made with milk and 
the whole served with milk, cakes of all kinds, short- 
cakes made with milk and served with it, etc. 

The clever housewife may devise thousands of ways 
in which to introduce more milk into the diet of her 
family without their even suspecting it. Simply use 
milk wherever water is used (except for prolonged 
boiling, for which half milk and half water is recom- 
mended). Canned milk is twice as rich and twice as 
cheap and makes delicious foods. 


Household Hints 


Catch rain water in enamelled pans, strain through 
cloth and bottle for use in radio or automobile batteries. 
Saves buying distilled water. 

When cutting very fresh bread, heat the knife and 
it will not crumble. 

Unsightly pipes beneath the kitchen sink will look 
better if silvered. Sprinkling ground cinnamon on top 
of a hot stove is said to remove all cooking odors from 
the house. 

Buttermilk will remove mildew stains; old borax 
water should be used for coffee and chocolate stains; 
alcohol for grass stains; kerosene or gasoline for 
black oil or axle grease; milk for ink stains. 

Clean fur collars and cuffs with cornmeal soaked in 
gasoline. 

Use powdered whiting for all delicate polishing— 
silver, gold or nickel. It never scratches, and is cheap. 


Save brown and grey heavy wrapping paper for back- 
ing pictures, covering the children’s school books, mak- 
ing bags for hats, (sew them) wrapping up summer 
underwear for storage in winter, and winter underwear 
in summer, etc. It has innumerable uses. 


Do not add flavoring extracts while food, candy, or 
custards are boiling, as they are of alcohol basis, and 
much of the flavor will evaporate. Take off the fire 
first. 


Recipes 


STUFFED CELERY: Take a stalk of celery, trim and 
scrub it well with vegetable brush; then fill hollows of 
stalks with following mixture: °% cup cream cheese 
combined with 1% tablespoons milk, 3 tablespoons 
chopped nuts, 34, teaspoon onion juice, 1% teaspoons 
chopped green pepper. 

PECAN MACAROONS: Beat 2 eggs to a light froth, 
gradually adding 2 cups sugar and 4 cups finely chopped 
pecans. When well blended, drop from the tip of a 
spoon onto a baking sheet covered with a piece of oiled 
paper. Bake in a moderate oven, about 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about fifteen minutes. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 466) 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the mercury rose to ninety- 
three degrees in the shade. By Thursday night it fell 
to freezing point. We attempted to start north on Fri- 
day morning, but had not proceeded far, when we were 
obliged to return on account of the sleet obscuring 
the windshield. At one o’clock, however, the sleet ceased 
and we made another start. We reached Fort Totten at 
11:15 P. M., having covered 360 miles from Stephan. 

“A big fire occurred last evening at the government 
school here. Their stable burned and thirteen horses 
were lost. The sparks were carried by a high wind onto 
our church and house. They came in showers like heavy 
golden flakes. However, the church is of stucco, and the 
roof of fire-resisting material, hence no damage was 
done, although the sparks set fire to some dead grass 
only a few rods from the buildings. 

‘To-day I buried an old man; _ he and his blind old 
spouse had lived in a small two-room house all alone. 
They were very much devoted to each other, the hus- 
band caring for the wife with the solicitude of a parent 
for a small child, though he himself was subject to vio- 
lent attacks of heart trouble. Sunday night, in one of 
these attacks, he died. Alone and blind, the poor wife 
was helpless. It was not until two days later that a 
passing neighbor discovered the pitiful situation. 

“Another poor old man lay alone in a damp, mouldy- 
smelling cabin. The door was locked from within, and 
we had to open the wooden latch from without with a 
knife. There he lay all alone, with no sign of any 
care being given him. An old rusty stove was in the 
room with no pipe. He said a relative was caring for 
him, but that he had not been there for several hours. 
The old man might have remained with these relatives, 
but sickness and old age had made him very childish, 
and he persisted in living alone in the miserable, de- 
serted cabin. I looked up the relative and made him 
promise to care for the old man. A few hours later he 
died.” 

And so go on endlessly the heart-rending stories of 
the once proud robust Indian people. The Government 
schools are not large enough to care for all the children, 
and so many of them must remain in their poor tents 
and cabins without schooling, except those who have 
been fortunate enough to find a place in the mission 
schools. For even these schools are too small for the 
great number of children, and the missionaries are en- 
larging the buildings and constantly taking in more 
children, as fast as their funds permit. 
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Mr. R.—“Oh, Doctor, you should see our Annie now! 
I went down to see the folks at Christmas, for I knew 
they would be dying for lonesomeness. Annie is so 
strong, and as brown as a berry and her mother looks 
fine. I don’t begrudge a penny I spent on them.” 


Dr. H.—“Nor the pennies you spent going down to 
see them?” 


Mr. R.—“Well, I knew they would be lonesome over 
the holidays.” 

Dr. H.—‘Very well now, we will return to our talk 
about cancer.” 


Mr. R.—“I don’t know as I want to hear anything 
about cancer. It’s something that if you got it, you 
got it and that is all there is to it, but there is some 
sense in talking about tuberculosis. Everybody ought 
to know everything there is to be known about it, and 
we should all join in and drive it out of the country.” 


Dr. H.—“Less than fifty years ago, Mr. Rackham, 
the people were talking about tuberculosis just the 
way you are talking about cancer, and we may well 
hope that in even less than fifty years we will be able 
to control it as well as we do tuberculosis to-day.” 


Mr. R.—“‘Well, I don’t believe they will ever be able 
to do anything about it, and I just don’t want to hear 
about it at all.” 

Mrs. Carey.—Listen to him. And last year when 
one of the neighbors died from it, he couldn’t talk of 
anything else for months; and if he had a pimple, he 
thought he was coming down with cancer.” 


Dr. H.—“Well, that is only human nature, and we 
will have made a very long step forward when we are 
as concerned about the trials and suffering of our 
neighbor as we are about our own. We have good 
reason to hope for some light on this disease when a 
man of the tremendous experience and the sane judg- 
ment of Dr. Charles Mayo of Rochester thinks it is 
worth his while to establish an institute for the sole 
purpose of studying the cause and the cure of this 
disease, and only a short time ago the scientists of the 
country set apart a week for the discussion of this 
very subject. Mr. Rackham may go home if he likes, 
but we will go on with our talk. 


“I have selected to-day a form of cancer that is 
v ry familiar to you, and I am sure that more than 
one of you has watched it from the time it appeared 
as a small sore or crack on the lip, that would not 
heal, to the day that its victim was carried to the 
grave. Death from cancer of the lip is not so com- 
mon as it used to be, for the people recognize its swift 
and deadly nature and apply for help early. It is as 
easily cured as any other form of cancer, but there 
is none that requires more immediate attention, and 
here with the risk of you thinking that I am talking 





over your heads I am going to tell you a little aboy 
its nature, for I have always had great respect fy 
the intelligence of my patients, and think if a matte 
is laid simply before them that they will understand, 
and follow directions very much better than if we as 
them to take our word for it. 


“You all know that the miracle of life occurs jp 
the union of two cells. These two cells become one 
and that one cell proceeds to increase by division. The 
one cell divides into two, these two divide in two each, 
and so on till all the parts and organs that constitute 
the body are formed. Now cancer is nothing else but 
the result of some part of the body taking on such a 
growth—a purposeless, useless growth, but of the same 
nature as the cells that, following a system, developed 
the body in which we live. This mass of cells event- 
ually breaks down, and sloughs off exhausting the 
body by its growth and poisoning it in its breaking 
down. 

“The cause of a small patch or island of the body 
tissue taking on this growth is not known, nor are the 
conditions that lead to it understood. We do know 
that the cells that form this new growth are of the 
same nature as the part from which it springs, but 
if one of these cells were transplanted to another part 
of the body, it would continue developing according 
to the nature of the cells among which it first sprung. 


“Now, I told you that these cells increased by divi- 
sion, they are very delicate in structure and very smail, 
so it would be an easy matter for some of them to 
break loose from the original growth. We have a sort 
of drainage system in the body whose function is to 
pick up any foreign material and carry it away to be 
excreted by some of the organs designed for that pur- 
pose. This drainage system is almost as extensive as 
the system that carries the blood and like it is com- 
posed of delicate vessels carrying a clear fluid called 
lymph, but this system has a number of way stations 
through which the lymph vessels pass, and at these 
stations they may leave a cancer cell or two that they 
have picked up. Immediately these cells begin divid- 
ing and growing and we have a secondary center of 
cancer established. That is why the surgeon often 
strips back the glands of the neck and dissects them 
out when he is operating for cancer of the lip, and 
that is why, if he finds that a number of glands are 
hard and show they are diseased, that he will not 
operate at all, despairing of being able to remove them 
all. If the piece of the diseased skin and mucous had 
been removed from the lip early, before any cancer 
were carried to the glands, the patient’s life might 
have been saved. 

“Now, I have talked so long on cancer that I will 
not have time to answer questions, and we will return 
to the same subject next month.” 





